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CHAMP PASSES WHITE GLOVE TEST 



Ingemar Johansson, world heavyweight champion, 

has Vitalis® in his corner every time he grooms his hair. 
Ingo dropped cream and oil hair tonics after one go 
’round . . . found they plastered-down his hair, left 
greasy stains. But Vitalis with V-T^, the greaseless 
grooming discovery, keeps his hair neat all day, leaves 
no greasy stains as leading creams and oils do. And 
Vitalis protects against dry hair and scalp . . . fights 
embarrassing dandruff. Try Vitalis yourself, today! 



VITALIS 
KEEPS HAIR 
NEAT ALL DAY 
WITHOUT 

GREASE 

...prevents dryness, too. 
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When you feel like cloud- climbing 


Any time a party takes hold, you’re likely 
to hear someone say “Now it’s really cloud- 
climbing.” 

Who started calling it cloud-climbing 
kin’t certain but one thing is certain. For 
the cloud-climbing mood, nothing is more 
cloud-light than Relska vodka. 

Especially for the many social drinkers 
who really don’t like “liquor” taste, Relska 


vodka is the answer. For it has no taste 
and never change.s the taste of anything 
you mix it with. 

(A dry, cloud-light martini comes from 
saying “Make it with Relska.*”) 

It’s light because Relska is distilled . . . 
starts as a cloud-like vapor and condenses 
into a water-clear straight vodka . . . light 
as a cloud to the taste. 



Ask for it by the oldest name in Vodka (1721 A.D.) 



Makes a Gimlet, a ticrewdriver, a Bloody Mary and other Vodka drinks. 


fliLilfA* 

_ VODKA 

HilSSCA 


COMES IN BOTH 80 AND 100 PROOF. MADE FROM GRAIN BY L. RELSKY & CIE., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Coi'er: Ingemnr JiihniiKitiin ^ 

Sweden’s pride, the heavy- 
weight champion, defends his 
title against the ex-champion, 
Floyd Patterson, next Mon- 
day. weather permitting. For 
a fight preview see page 16. 


Photograph bg Mark Kauffman 


Next week 



► Hurdler Glenn Davis. 1956 
Olympic champion, typifies 
the older .American track stars 
who will vie with the colle- 
gians for places on this y.'ar's 
ir.S. Olympic track team. 


► From the mile-high Cherry 
Hills golf course in Denver, 
Herbert Warren Wind reports 
on the 1960 National Open 
Championship and one of the 
finest fields ever assembled. 


► Drawing on a half century 
of experience with champion.s 
and beginners. Matt Mann, 
dean of U.S. swimming coach- 
es. presents his methods for 
teaching children to swim. 

AcknowtedgmenU on page 77 
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' BE 
REAL COOL 
WITH BOLS 
"GREEN 
GIRAFFE" 

ft’s so refreshing, like a 
summer breeze in a glass 
and so easy to make. Pour 
into an ice-filled highball 
glass V/2 ozs. of fragrant 
Bols Creme de Menthe... 
fill with sparkling soda. 
Garnish with a tangy slice 
of lime. Umm, so marvel- 
lous! And, Bols is always 
delightful straight or in. 
a frappe too. 



S' [fiVCN LUCAS BOLS DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE KY 
60 PROOf PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 


MEMO from the 'publisher 



T he bearer of the pleased smile 
and the plaster cast is our Lon- 
don Bureau's John Lovesey, the very 
model of a man who has seen his 
duty and has done it. Readers of the 
story on the Outward Bound school 
(page i2) may understandably re- 
gard its commando course curriculum 
as more attractive to spectator than 
performer. Nevertheless, when Love- 
sey received his assignment he 
braced his colleague, Photographer 
Brian Seed, and said, “We must take 
this course ourselves!” 

Seed is a confirmed city mouse 
(London style), partial to sleeping on 
a pillow and bathing in hot water, 
but he rose to the challenge like a 
man. When the first dawn came, he 
dived into the frigid river Dart, 
only to emerge with a limp and the 
honor of being the expedition’s cas- 
ualty No. 1. Further direct research, 
therefore, was all Lovesey’s. “Should 
there be any doubts about this busi- 
ness,” he later wrote, “hear what 
happened. I wish it could remain hid- 
den in some Dartmoor mist, but the 
spirit of Outward Bound requires me 


to divulge all. Simply, I was handed 
a rope to swing an enormous distance 
to a net.” With admirable British 
understatement casualty No. 2 con- 
cludes: "I am afraid I failed to main- 
tain my hold.” 

“In fact,” says Seed, “he plum- 
meted from more than 20 feet like 
a w'ounded duck into a mass of moss 
and dry leaves at my feet. I picked 
him up and carefully dusted him off 
— three times. Just as regularly he 
capsized.” The Outward Bound mot- 
to, “To serve, to strive and not to 
yield,” discourages appeals for help. 
Hopefully unobserved, a limping 
Seed and a broken-legged Lovesey 
hobbled to a car they had secreted 
near by and made their way to a doc- 
tor for repairs. 

After that. Photographer Seed’s ef- 
forts to ameliorate Outward Bound’s 
rigors took various forms, none of 
which in retrospect he considers too 
successful. Below you see him stirring 
up an early morning delicacy, bisque 
de homard, no authorized part of 
Outward Bound fare. “If you care to 
know,” says Seed, “lobster soup is 
jolly poor for breakfast.” 
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Good grief, Linus, it’s a penny a mile m a Falcon! And Falcon 
combines this kind of economy (up to 30 m.p.g.) with plenty of 
power. In fact, only Falcon combines all the compact qualities 
you want most. A handy new size outside . . . yet room for 
six inside. America’s lowest-priced six-passenger cars and 
wagons*. . . with luxury interiors. Economy where it pays . . . 
quality where it counts— make the best-selling Falcon the new 
measure of compact car succe-ss. t-ORo DMs\0N.<^^f^^/&c7r^anjL, 


EASIEST CAR IN THE WORLD TO OWN 


•Baseo on a comoarison ©t 
manufacturBrs' sussestst) 
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Select the best in popular albums from this 
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X $ 3 ^ 
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Chant. Fidgety Leer, vie, IFu* Koo, Hot Toddy. Lack His Oun. elc- 


TCHWKOVSKT 
CONCERTO NO. I > 

VANCLIBURN 


...if you agree to buy six additional 
albums within twelve months from 

THE RCA Victor popular album club 


O'' ins Pojnilar Album Club trial mcm- 
J ber.-^hip offers you the finest stereo 
or hi-fi music being recorded today 
for far less money than you would 
normally pay. 

You save up to 40% with this inlrn- 
ductnry oiler alone. After the trial 
ineinliersbip, if you continue, you will 
save about one third of the manufac- 
turer’s iialionally advertised price 
through tlie Club’s Divideml Alliuiii 
f’ian. This pl.in lets you choose a free 
regular L.P. or stereo allium I depend- 
ing on which ilivi.^ion you are in) with 
every two you Iniy from the Ciuh. 


Every month you are offered a wide 
variety of albums < up to 200 a year) . 
One will be singled mil as the albiim- 
of-lhe-month. If you want it. you do 
nothing ; it will come to you automati- 
cally. If you prefer an alternate — or 
nothing at all — simply state your 
wishes on a form always provided. For 
regular L.P. albums ynu will jiay the 
nationally advertised ]irice — u.sually 
$3.98. at times S4.98; for stereo al- 
bums you will pay the nationally ad- 
verti.sed price of §1.98, at limes $.5.98 
I plus— in all cases— a -imali charge for 
postage und handling I . 
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up-to-date list of RCA VICTOR best-sellers 
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or REGULAR L.R 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
PRICES TOTAL UP TO ^29.90 
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SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


ON THE RISE 

Charles Dillon vStengel rose from a 
bed of pain last week, and in grandly 
sympathetic response the New York 
Yankees rose right with him. 

For nearly a week Casey had been 
in New York’s Lenox Hill Hospital 
with a low-order virus, and his 
Yankees had been confined to the 
ruck of the American League, suffer- 
ing from low-order baseball. Now, 
dramatically, both look healthy 
again, and that legion of Yankee 
haters (which ranges from Frank Lane 
of the Indians to Albert Kochivar, 
the Windham, Mont, rancher who 
sends telegrams of congratulations to 



HERO BERRA (8) GREETS HERO MARIS 


each team that beats New York) is 
feeling collectively sick, sick, sick. 

Yankee haters always have a vague 
malaise, of course, like a man living 
next to an atomic pile, but they had 
reason this year to relax a little. For 
some time, Mickey Mantle was bat- 
ting a comforting .228, opposing bat- 
ters couldn’t hit Ryne Duren because 
he hit them first, and New York left 
fielders tiptoed cautiously around 
their pasture as if the grass were full 
of adders. 


Then Casey moved from the hos- 
pital to the dugout, and the Yankees 
started winning What’s more, as 
veteran Yankee haters were admit- 
ting, it was the way they won that 
hurt. Four big doubles beat the White 
Sox last Tuesday, four home runs 
(two by Mantle) beat them Wednes- 
day, another Mantle homer beat them 
Thursday. Friday, a Mantle homer 
beat Cleveland. 

The next day. Mantle was injured, 
but no matter. Cleveland got ahead 
and Roger Maris homered. The In- 
dians went ahead again, and Yogi 
Berra homered. Cleveland came on a 
third time, and pinch hitter Elston 
Howard homered for the Yankees’ 
fifth straight victory. 

It was enough to set a Yankee 
hater’s stomach churning. Hale and 
hearty Casey Stengel put the situa- 
tion succinctly as he strutted through 
the clubhouse. “You men,” he said, 
"are getting hot.” 

RESPONSIBILITY 

In one of the late rounds of the Robin- 
son-Pender fight last week Mr. James 
Powers, the voice of TV’s Gillette 
Cavalcade of Sports, said; “Well, 
Pender never could punch, and now 
Robinson is just slapping, too.” A 
gulping moment later, perhaps feel- 
ing the edge of a super blue blade 
at his throat, Mr. Powers added: 
“Of course, either one of these boys 
is liable to land a knockout blow at 
any time!” 

COURT CASE 

Bill Spivey, seven-foot-tall All- 
America center at Kentucky during 
the era of basketball’s point-shaving 
scandals a decade ago, has been signed 
to a $10,000 contract to play for the 
Cincinnati Royals of the National 
Basketball Association. Spivey has 
always maintained he was not in- 
volved in the Kentucky game-rigging 
and cites a hung jury at his perjury 


trial as proof. Even so, Spivey and 
all other players even remotely con- 
nected with the scandals were barred 
forever by the NBA. Spivey now says 
if his contract is not approved he will 
sue the league for conspiracy to deny 
him his livelihood. It seems likely that 
the Royals, anxious to bolster a weak 
franchise, would tacitly support such 
a suit. The alternatives thus posed 
for NBA President Maurice Podoloff 
are to drop the ban and thus open the 
NBA to any player not actually con- 
victed of a crime or to attempt to en- 
force it — and risk a court decision 
that such players are being deprived 
of their legal rights. 

CLASS CONSCIOUS 

Olympic Shotput Candidate Dave 
Davis, miffed at reports that his 
academic program at San Fernando 
State College isn’t exactly rigorous, 
defended his scholastic standing last 
week. “I’ve got a B average, and I 
can prove it,” he said. “I’m taking 
five courses— methods of baseball, 
methods of track and field, first aid, 
dance and safety education.” 

OPEN RECOLLECTION 

When golfers in the National Open 
play the 402-yard 1 6th hole at Cher- 
ry Hills Country Club in Denver this 
weekend they will be at the site of 
the highest one-hole score in the 
tournament’s history. 

In 1938, Ray Ainsley, a promising 
contender, was within range of the 
leaders until he hit a five-iron over 
the edge of the 16th green into a 
small brook about three inches deep. 

“It didn’t look like too tough a 
shot out of the stream,” said Bud 
McKinney, Ainsley’s playing part- 
ner. as he recalled the situation the 
other day. “But after a couple of 
swipes Ainsley was wet all over, and 
the ball had started drifting with the 
current back toward the tee. There 
we were, following Ray back as he 
chopped away. A gallery of 2,000 
which had been with Gene Sarazen 
along a parallel fairway deserted 
Sarazen to watch Ainsley. 

“The scorekeeper was a fat man,” 
continued McKinney, “and while 
Ainsley was swinging away in the 
stream, the official stood over him 
like a fight referee, counting ‘seven, 
eight, nine.’ Finally, the scorekeep-' 
er started to laugh and asked me 
to count for him. It was hard to do 
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because Ainsley was wasting no time 
chopping at the ball. Each time it 
would jump about a foot and fall 
back. The water got so muddy that 
he was swinging blind. When he 
eventually holed out, I put down a 
19 for him, but several fans came up 
to me later and said they counted 
22 or 23.” 

Ralph Guldahl won the National 
Open that year, but around Cherry 
Hills it’s Ray Ainsley who’s best re- 
membered: a muddy monument to 
golf’s frustration. 


PEDAL PUSHER 



This high-wheeled rider w'ill soon be 
seen on signs guiding cyclists around 
Boston’s scenic Charles River Basin. 
Last week Heart Specialist Paul 
Dudley White, who has been pro- 
claiming the health-giving virtues of 
cycling for more than 20 years, offi- 
cially opened the 11-mile route by 
speeding around it in an hour and a 
half. Then 74-year-old Dr. White, who 
doubles as the president of the Com- 
mittee for Safe Bicycling, presented 
the City of Boston with a check to 
pay for the signs— the better to show 
others the way. 

EARLY KICKOFF 

No larger than a fourth-down punt 
soaring above the horizon of a distant 
stadium, the football season none- 
theless was clearly in view last week: 

In San Francisco, Red Hickey, 
coach of the pro 49ers, scanned an 
‘‘injury index” compiled by his team 
physician and ordered some of his 
players into hospitals and gymnasi- 
ums. Two linemen will lose their ton- 
sils, a center has been given weight- 
pressing exercises because his body is 
proportionally bigger than his legs, 
and such stars as Billy Wilson, Ed 
Henke and Joe Perry are in the hands 
of a physiotherapist who will try to 
strengthen specific muscles. 

In Annapolis, Navy Coach Wayne 
Hardin decided the August heat 
would be too much for his squad. 


scheduled “fall” practice at a Rhode 
Island naval base instead. ‘‘We’ll get 
much more work per unit of time," 
said a precise Navy spokesman. 

In South Bend, the beautiful Mer- 
lon bluegrass has been scraped off the 
Notre Dame football field and re- 
placed with Kentucky bluegrass at a 
cost of $8,000. Coach Joe Kuharich 
says Merion is too slippery and has 
caused a rash of Notre Dame knee 
injuries. 

In Atlanta, Georgia Tech’s Bobby 
Dodd has been considering knee in- 
juries too, but he blames the new 
wide-open style of play, not the grass. 
‘‘Now boys are blocking at angles, 
smashing into a man’s knees from 
the side,” said Dodd. ‘‘The knee is 
forced to give in to the side, and that's 
bad. You didn’t used to have angle 
blocking of linemen.” Unlike Con- 
freres Hickey, Kuharich and Hardin, 
Dodd has no solution for his problem. 

STICKY PROBLEM 

Baltimore baseball fans are stuck on 
their first division Orioles this year 
as never before. The wooden benches 
in the upper deck of Memorial Sta- 
dium, now seven years old, have de- 
veloped splinters. ‘‘It’s getting so 
bad,” said one fidgety fan last week, 
‘‘that when you stand up to cheer 
you sit down in fear," 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Herb Elliott, the world’s fastest miler, 
was also the world’s shaggiest when 
he returned to Australia last week. 
Hadn’t wanted to pay $2 for a hair- 
cut during his month-long U.S. visit, 
he said from a barber’s chair at Syd- 
ney airport, where he got happily 
shorn for 55c. . . . Indefatigable 
Satchel Paige, 45 going on 65, quit 
his latest baseball barnstorming tour 
and volunteered to pitch for the Mil- 
waukee Braves. "With 01’ Satch they 
wouldn’t be kicking those games 
away in the late innings,” he said. 
. . . Pole-vault Indoor Record-holder 
Don Bragg (15 feet, 9 ' ^ inches) thinks 
a leap of only 15 feet, one inch will 
win the Olympics becau.se the run- 
way strip at Rome is dirt, instead 
of the macadam used in this coun- 
try. . . . The trophy for last week’s 
Belmont Stakes was presented by a 
man named Joseph H. Murphy. Mr. 
Murphy is the head of the New York 
State Commission of Taxation. His 
take for the day was $411,305. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



LYNN HAINES. 16- 
y ear-old green-eyed 
blonde from Dallas, 
won city’s open tennis 
championship (or girls 
18-and-under (for sec- 
ond straight year), 
went on to capture 
women's senior title, 
set sights on Nationals 
this summer and Wim- 
bledon in 1961. 


HARRY siNDLE, in- 
dustrial engineer from 
Little Falls, N.J.. 
earned right to repre- 
sent U.S. in the Flying 
Dutchman cla.<« sail- 
ing races at Olympics 
this summer when he 
won three firsts, two 
seconds, one third in 
seven-race series at 
Clearwater, Fla. 


MARGARET ELAM of 
Pecos. Texas, mother 
of seven, took up arch- 
ery with her husband 
three years ago and 
-soon surpas-sed him by 
winning first contest 
she entered, captured 
women's title in Tex- 
as field archery cham- 
pionship at Austin for 
-second year. 


MICHAEL HILTNER, 

1 9, of Half Moon Bay, 
Calif, pedaled hi.s way 
to hairbreadth, bike- 
length victory in the 
50-mile Tour of Som- 
erville cycling race 
at Somerville, N.J., 
broke the 1935 record 
and .set an unofficial 
.American mark of two 
hours 30.7 seconds. 


NATE ADAMS, pride 
of Cleveland's Clen- 
ville High School 
track team, which won 
state championship, 
ran 220-yard da.sh in 
21.5 to break city rec- 
ord set by Olympian 
Jesse Owens in 1933. 
Adams also equaled 
Owens' 100-yard mark 
with time of 9.7. 


DICK STOCKTON, 9- 
year-old towhead from 
Garden City, N.Y., 
scored a grand slam 
in Metropolitan jun- 
ior boys tennis tour- 
nament at Pittsburgh, 
first took the 11-year- 
old title, followed with 
the under-13 title and 
ended by winning the 
under-15 title. 
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COMING EVENTS 



Long-range reception . . . true-fidelity tone 

GENERAL ELECTRIC S-TRANSISTOR PORTABLE 


Outplays them all ! Eight transistors plus 
a diode, tuned RF stage. Big 5V4-inch 
speaker, bass-treble tone control. Ver- 
nier slide-rule tuning. Case is made like 
fine luggage with chrome-plated grille. 
Push-button dial light. 


90-doy u-arranti/ on both parts and labor — full 
one-year trarranty oh case. General Kleclric Co., 
Itadio Receiver Dept., Utica, New York. 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 



Hit the 
Long Ball 


The new 

STAFF 

Sold through golf professional shops only 

Wilson Sporting Ooods Co., Chicago 

(A •ubtldtary of Wilton A Co^ Inc.) 


GIVE ... or enjoy at home 

FAMOUS STEAKS 

served by America's luxury restaurantsi 



You can’t buy them in any market. 
Pfaelzer's U. S. Prime filet mignon is 
served in America’s finest restaurants, 
hotels and clubs. Tender and flavorful . - . 
aged to mellow perfection ... a wond<Tful 
gift for friends or family. Quick-frozen; 
perfect arrival is guaranteed! Allow two 
weeks for delivery. Al tractive gift box. 


Box of 16 filet Mignons SQQ Expres 

6 oz. ea., T’A" thick JrJ Prepaid 
Write (or tree Booklel describino 
many other Ptaelzer gill Hems. 


PFAELZER brothers (pronounced FELZEft) 
Dept.SG • Chicago 9. III. • YArds 7-7100 
C 19£0 Pfoelzer Brethers 



SURE-FOOTED COMFORT 

most flexible, 
coolest c 
deck. 

court, campus \i.. 

SPERRY 
TOP-SIDER- 

17 Rubber Ave . Nautaluck. Cl. 


June 17 to June 23 

All limes arc E.D.T. 


★ Color lelerision SS Telerision ■ fl/eficurk rnrfir, 

Friday, June 17 

• I.aussr- vs. Pigou. middles, 10 rds.. New York, 

■ H) |).m. rNBC). 

TRACK a FIELD 

NCLAA Chamiiionshiiis, Berkeley, Calif. riUso 


Saturday, June 18 

Boaton*'i''cicveland fCB.Sl.* 

■ Chicago al Cincinnaci (Muiual'.* 

New York ai Chirago lNBCi.» 

.*■ Philadelphia at San Francisco lABCT.* 

Newport tr> Bermuda race, Newport, R.l. 

Nat'l (Thampg. and Olympic prop regatta, Nilos- 
Buchanan, Mich. (aJao June 19'. 


eSGA Open Championship, final dav, Knglc- 
wood, Cnio. (XBCT.« 

HORSE RACING 

Bowling Green Handicap, $50,000 addi-d, Bel- 
mom. Park. N.Y. 

Inglowood Handicap, $50,000 added, Hollywood 
Park, Calif. (CB.S-TV PacificT.* 

The Leonard Richards, $50,000, Delaware Park, 
Del. 

HORSE SHOW 

l.'.S. Final Olympic three-day team triula, Pcli- 
hle Beach, Calif, (through June 26'. 

MOTOR SPORTS 

SCCA June Sprints Nat'l Race, KIkhart Lake, 
Wis. ‘'also June l*Jt. 

SCCA Historic New York Rally, Syracu;;, 
N.Y. ralso June 19'. 

Vanderbilt Cup races, N.Y. Region SCCA, Wi-sl- 
bury, N.Y. (also June 19 i. 

ROWING 

InlercoUegiatc Rowing Assn. Regalia, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 

Harvard vs. Yale. New Ixindon, Conn. 


Sunday, June 19 

Chicago at Cincinnati (CBS'.* 

'• New York al Chicago iNBC-TV, Mulual-- 
■ radio 

U.S. Glympic Final tryouts, 5,5-meter class, 
Murhlehead, Mass, (through June 26T. 

.NCAA Championship.s, Colorado Springs, Colo, 
•ihrough June 2.5). 

•S World Championship Golf aeries, Middlei-ofT 
va. Souchak, h p.m. 'NBC). 

NASCAR Grand National division, $196,77.5, 
Charlotte. N.C. 


Monday, June 20 

■ Johansson va. Patten 
rds.. Polo Grounds. 
(ABC). 


mbU-don. Eng- 


Tuesday, June 21 

TENNIS 

USLTA Women's Collegiate Champs., St. Louis, 
Mo, (through June 2.5). 

Wednesdaij, June 22 

K' Diveronica vs. Fullmer, lights, 10 rds., ITtica, 
N.Y-, 10 p.m. 'ABCi. 

HORSE RACING 

.Vliissachusetts Handieap, $50,000 added, Suf- 
folk Downs. Mass. 


Thursday, June 23 


I Chicago (Mutual;.* 


Canada Cup and International Trophy fourna-' 
menl, Dublin (through June 26). 

HARNESS RACING 

Iniernational Pace, $50,000, Yonkers, N.Y. 


* Sop local listing 
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For the car you drive... regular, compact or import... 
Goodyear has the right tires 

Goodyear makes more tire sizes than anybody — sizes to fit 
all U. S. makes of cars including compacts, and 94% of all 
imports. And ivhat a tire you gel! 

Goodyear tires are the world’s first Turnpike-Proved tires. 

And now, they’re precision-built with electronic controls — to 
give you the three big tire advances of 1960; 

1. Goodyear tires give you up to 25% more safe mileage 
than before — anywhere. 

2. New whisper-quiet, cushion-soft ride. 

3. New 3-way sureness on the road. Quicker starts, safer 
stops, better car control on turns. 

You can get these precision-built tires everywhere — from the 
same Goodyear dealers who offer you expert tire service. 

Goodyear. Akron 16. Ohio. 

LOTS OF GOOD THINGS COME FROM — ^ 

GOOD>^EAR 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KINDI 

Watch the award-winning “Gcxxlyear Theater” on TV every other Monday evening. 



13 IN. 14 IN. 15 IN. 16 IN. 
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EDITORIALS 


TWO WAYS TO 
GO HOME 

A whole new generation of baseball fans has grown 
up since the day in April 1947 when Branch Rickey 
cracked organized baseball's color line by purchas- 
ing a first baseman named Jack Roosevelt Robinson. 
In little more than a decade that crack has brought 
baseball’s entire wall of prejudice tumbling down, 
and today’s fan cheers a roster of heroes whose skin 
color is of no more concern to their idolaters — or even 
their detractors — than the texture of Ty Cobb's toe- 
nails. So completely, in fact, has the Negro estab- 
lished himself in the ball park that the younger 
generation may find it hard to believe the trouble 
he once had getting past the gate. 

This, of course, is a salutary sign of baseball’s 
present maturity, but there ai’e those who remem- 
ber its growing pains all too vividly. In Wail till 
Next Year, a highly readable autobiogi’aphy just 
published by Random House, Jackie Robinson him- 
self (with the help of Carl Rowan) provides many 
poignant and bitter reminders of the troubled past. 
There is nothing mellow or complacent about Jackie’s 
memory of the early days. The first Negro in big 
league baseball was a high-spirited and hot-tempered 
man who had often to hold his tongue in mock 
humility while earning by excellence the right to 
blow off steam like the least of his colleagues. He 
was-- and still is— constantly and electrically aware 
of his status as a soldier in the foi’efront of battle. 
As such he was contemptuous and impatient of the 
milder attitudes of those who pursued the course 
of peace. 

"I have never felt that there was any dispute 
between [Roy] Campanella and me as individuals,” 
Jackie wi'ites of one of his best-known fellow pio- 
neers. ‘‘Still, it has never been a secret that Campy 
and I are poles apart in our views on how to deal 
with racial injustice. I cannot for a moment pre- 
tend that I was pleased to see Campy write in 
the Saturday Evening Post: ‘I’ve never had much 


trouble with white or colored folks anywhere. . . . 
That’s because I never tried to push things too hard 
or too fast.’ ” 

It is not our place to adjudicate a dispute be- 
tween two fine men on how best to serve their race. 
We can and do honor both Campy and Jackie, how- 
ever, for their contribution to baseball not only as 
great players but as trail blazers who cleared 1-he 
way for so many more great players. The paths 
they chose were widely divergent, but each, we 
think, led to a better national game. It was Jackie 
Robinson’s tireless and truculent refusal to accept 
a backstairs status that assured the Negi’O a proper 
front room in baseball’s house. It was Roy Campa,- 
nella’s boundless humanity, transcending race anu 
prejudice, that made him warm and welcome, an 
accepted member of the family. 


ONE RULE FOR A CROWN 

The horse that won the Kentucky Derby by three 
and a half lengths at Churchill Downs last month 
lost the Belmont Stakes by an even gi-eater margin 
in New York last week. Since horse racing is at best 
an uncertain pastime, there is nothing very remark- 
able about this, except that in the case of Venetian 
Way an added factor may — oi' may not — have con- 
tributed in some degree to the reversal. 

It has never been definitely established that Ve- 
netian Way was under the influence of a drug called 
Butazolidin when he won the Derby. Gossip per- 
sists that he was, and though his trainer denies 
authorizing any dosage, there is no legal reason why 
he shouldn’t have. The administration of this anal- 
gesic to ease the discomfort of equine stiffness or 
soreness is common in all racing circles, and Ken- 
tucky authorities permit and even encourage its use 
in races. Racing authorities in other states permit 
the use of Butazolidin only when horses are train- 
ing, not racing, a ruling we think wi.se since any 
kind of medication affecting a horse’s running abil- 
ity may be used to influence the outcome of a race. 

More important, however, than the question of 
whether Butazolidin in itself is good or bad is the 
inconsistency of permitting it at one track and for- 
bidding it at another. In simple fairness to the 
Thoroughbreds competing each year for the Triple 
Crown, all of its races should be run under the 
same rules. 
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what happened to gravity? 

The casual way a Corvette flattens out the steepest hill you’ve ever seen makes you believe for a minute that 
Newton’s law has been repealed. Not so; gravity is still operating. It’s just that you’ve never piloted anything 
with the fantastic push this jeivel generates. 

But a Corvette makes everything so easy . Not just because its precision-balanced V8 can punch out more 
power-per-pound than any other engine in America. But because it anstvers a driver’s faintest hint so instantly 
and accurately. Because it “reads” a road almost as if it could anticipate what’s coming. Because it stops flat, 
true and right NOW! Because its authentic sports car steering puts the car exactly where you want it, to the inch. 

If you never have sampled a genuine sports car it may be hard for you to imagine what all this can mean. 
But the remedy for that is as close as your phone. Call your Chevrolet dealer now for 
an appointment — and let him show you there really is a fourth dimension to driving! co^\^ett£ 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors. Detroit 2, Michiean 


by Chevrolet 





The era of silent home movies ended 
Monday, May 23rd. 

T he dream of u home movie camera with souiuls! Voices, laiigliter, music, noises. These 
sound is not new. Yet there were none— didn’t a movie before, Now' they do. Scenes 
until the Kaircliild Cinephonic. At last you can take on incredible realism and beauty, when 
capture the entire picture— the actions and the your camera hears all it sees. The really amazing 





thing is that it takes no extra 
effort to make sound movies. 

The Cinephonic handles like 
any silent camera. Simply 
follow the action. The cam- 
era does the rest. Picture and 
sound are automatically syn- 
chronized— on the film! The 
recording mechanism and 
battery power are both inside 
the camera. There are no 
bulky attachments, no outlets 
required. You move as freek, 
shoot as freely as ever. Even 
hand winding is eliminated. 

All the sounds are 
picked up by a small, sensi- 
tive microphone. You can 
‘‘plant” it in the scene, n’ear 
it round your neck, or tuck it in your shirt pocket. Sounds are recorded 
directly on the film— as faithfully as the action. Cinephonic sound film is 
edged with a permanent magnetic recording stripe. It 
is the equal of the finest color filmyou have ever used. 

The Cinephonic projector is no less re\ olution- 
ary than the camera. It plays back your new sound 
films with all the charm and warmth, all the drama, 
all the realism of sound. This remarkable projector 
can even add sound to your old silnil films. 

Be among the first to see— and hear— the won- 
ders of home movies with sound. (Careful, thoughi 
You'll never be satisfied with pantomimes again.) 

Any of the Fairchild dealers listed at the right 
\vill gladly demonstrate. And ask for your free 
copy of the fascinating new booklet, "At Last! 
Home Movies with Sound” or write Fairchild, 
Box 609, Dept. L. Yonkers. N.Y., 




FAIRCHILD CINEPHONIC 

ivorlds only home moine camera with sound 


THE CAMERA THAT HEARS All. IT SEES 


Hearing is believing! 

Any of these exclusive Fairchild 
dealers will gladly demonstrate 
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WHY INGO WILL 



by MARTIN KANE 

Drawings by Robert Riger 


Patterson has planned a new defense 
against logo’s right and 
a new way through to logo’s jaw, 
but It seems in vain 


PATTERSON'S VIEW OF THE RIGHT 

Ingo’s lethal punch, underrated by Floyd, 
shot through peekaboo defense last time. 
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DO IT AGAIN 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 



T mc CHILLY-EYED young man 
looking out at you between the 
boxing gloves {opposite) and the em- 
bittered young man staring into his 
dark and private thoughts {below) 
are about to settle an argument that 
began on a wet June night a' year ago. 

Heavyweight Champion Ingemar 
Johansson and ex-Champion Floyd 
Patterson will fight at New York's 
Polo Grounds on the night of June 20 
so that boxing's disputatious world 
may know if a mere lucky punch won 
the world title for Johansson. 

No one in the Johansson camp, not 
even anyone in the Patterson camp, 
believes it was a lucky punch— that 
straight right hand that thundered 
through Patterson’s peekaboo de- 
fense in the third round for the first 
of seven successive knockdowns. But 
it came so suddenly, after so little 
other offensive action by Johansson, 
that many of Patterson’s lay follow- 
ers and a surprising lot of gamblers 
have rejected all other explanations. 

Perhaps the Robert Riger drawings 
on these pages will persuade the skep- 
tical that it was not plain luck but 
plane geometry that Floyd Patterson 
is up against. Last year Riger visited 
Johansson in his training camp and 


came away with a portfolio of draw- 
ings showing how Ingo hoped to de- 
feat Floyd (SI, June 22, 1959). This 
time Riger went to see Patterson, and 
Floyd explained the various ideas he 
had for coping with Johansson. But 
the Johansson style is the very antith- 
esis of the Patterson style, no mat- 
ter how Floyd varies it. Johansson’s 
basic punching is straight-line punch- 
ing— the jab and the straight right. 


Patterson’s basic punching is curved 
punching— hooks with either hand. 
The curves require Patterson to move 
in close, passing through an area of 
extreme danger if he is to do dam- 
age. But, like a battleship with 16- 
mile guns fighting a battleship with 
14-mile guns, Johansson can stand 
off at a safe distance and still hit 
his opponent. 

continued 


FLOYD: "You have to understand . . 

TOLO TO ROBERT RIGER 


“The vu>sl important thing yoti can’t get any 
picture of, because the most important thing for 
me is my mental attitude.’’ 

“I’d say he was a coy fighter. . . . He would 
do anything not to get kit.” 

"I think Johansson is strictly a cou7ilerpunch- 
er. . . . He doesn’t take chances. He lets you 
come first.” 

“What I'm banking on in this next fight is that 
he will be overconfident, that he will come out 
and box with me." 

“What you have to understand is that [in the 


last fi'jhil 1 had no respect for Johansson at all. 
This teas the trouble.” 

“I would say Ingemar's jab doesn't have real 
power. . . . It doesn’t annoy you much.” 

“When you're fighting Johanssoji it wouldn’t 
do yo7i much good to slip kis jab because he's 
always moving back.” 

"I never saw anyone carry the right hand the 
way he doc.s. He carries it like he got diamonds 
in it.” 

“If I lose then I still will have the most thrill- 
ing thing of all— the money." 
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THE BIG FIGHT cotUinucd 

This fact is so clear to Patterson 
that in training he has made two ob- 
vious changes in his style. Instead of 
crouching, as in recent fights, he has 
reverted to his earlier, almost up- 
right, stance, the one that served him 
so well against Archie Moore. This 
automatically brings his fists clo.ser 
to his opponent. And he has put in 


Floyd can jab to body (as aboae) or head 
and then try to use the hook, which is the 
most powerful punch he has in his arsenal. 


long, dreary hours working on his jab, 
a straight punch he excels in but one 
that he seldom has bothered to use. 
After he won the title by knocking 
out Moore, Patterson settled deeper 
and deeper into the crouch, a defen- 
sive position from which it is impos- 
sible to jab. 

“The crouch does not apply in this 
fight,” Patterson told me a couple of 
weeks ago. 



t 


* 


INGEMAR'S DEFENSIVE PERIMETER 

The overhead views on these two page.s 
dramatically illustrate the circular bar- 
rier Floyd Patterson must penetrate if he 
is to win back the championship he lost a 
year ago. Johansson's odd stance and con- 
stantly extended left hand, which swings 
in a wide are to meet any advance by his 
opponent, is basic to his defen.se and is 
the launching pad for his big offensive 
weapon, the right hand. His right foot is 
far back to permit instant retreat. The 
champion’.s jab has been derided as very 
weak, but it i.s the key to his defense. He 
turn.s the key by circling to his left, away 
from Patterson’s left hook. This circling 
might represent an opportunity for Pat- 
terson’s right hand, except that Johans- 
son’s left shoulder then protects his chin 
(see belou'). Johan.«:,son’s offensive advan- 
tage lies in another geometric principle: 
a straight line is the shortest dLstance 
between two points. He defeated Patter- 
son in the last fight with a straight right. 
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PATTERSON TO THE RIGHT 

Johansson’s typical response is to 
hide his chin behind his shoulder. 


It certainly did not apply in the 
last fight. Patterson was starting to 
rise from a crouch when Johansson 
caught him with a left hook that 
moved his head directly into the path 
of the instantly following right. 

This is not to say that Patterson 
has abandoned the bob and weave. 
He will have to bob and weave in or- 
der to present a moving target. He 
apparently has remembered the sound 


criticism Moore offered him after the 
first fight in a letter of brotherly sym- 
pathy. “You moved everything but 
your head," Archie told him. 

Aside from these changes, Patter- 
son will operate much as before. He 
will hold gloves against cheeks in the 
familiar peekaboo guard, he will al- 
most certainly leap at Johansson at 
least once, and he will try to get close 
enough to start those six- and seven- 


punch combinations that used to 
work so beautifully. 

He will be bigger, too. In training 
he has maintained his weight at a 
surprising 192 pounds, 10 pounds 
more than he weighed against Johans- 
son the last time. Johansson has 
trained at 198 pounds and hopes to 
weigh 196 on the day of the fight. 
It is what he weighed a year ago. 

continued 


JOHANSSON’S STRATEGIC RETREAT 



In their first fight Patterson found him- 
self confronted by a fading ghost. Only 
once was he able to get close to Johans- 
.son, and when that happened, in the 
second round, he was Instantly clinched. 
Johansson has astonishingly fast feet for 
such a big man (his footwork is superior 
to Patterson’s), and he uses them to 
keep out of harm’s way while he chooses 
his own time to attack. One reason Pat- 
terson has stopped crouching is that he 
discovered last year that he was unable 
to catch the swift Johansson from a 
crouch. By brushing the jab to the left, 
Patterson has a fair chance to cross 
his right over the jab at the brief in- 
stant when Johansson’s chin is not pro- 
tected by his shoulder. Or, as he has 
done so many times in other fights, 
I’atter-son might try his famou,s “kanga- 
roo’’ leap (sec right) to get within range. 


THE LEAP 

It is dangerous and depends on sur- 
prise to avoid a right or left counter. 
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THE LEFT INSIDE 

Patterson must get in close because his punches travel in arcs 
rather than straight lines [see He has used this left to the 
body before and has been digging it to sparring partners’ bod- 
ies with significant frequency. One reason he has been concen- 
trating on thi.s punch is that Johansson's elbows usually are in 
the way of standard hooks to the side. The blow shown here 
combines the virtues of the standard hook with the virtues of 
the uppercut. Landing under the heart, it can do enormous 
damage, severely weakening the opponent and forcing him to 
drop the hands that protect his chin. The effect of such a 
punch, fighters say, is sometimes not fully felt until the follow- 
ing round. Patterson last used it with devastating effect against 
Pete Rademacher. Since he does not ordinarily take fighters 
out with a single punch, but depends on attrition, Patterson 
must find his way to Johansson’s body, perhaps by dropping 
suddenly under Johansson's raised fists (above right) to close. 


THE LEFT STARTS 

Most Patterson combination.?, for which he be- 
came famous, start with a hook to the side. 
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This bobbing move might open the door 
for Patterson to find Ingemar’s body. 


COMBOS TO THE HEAD 

Patler.son fights well imside, can 
throw flurries of punches to head. 


THE BIG FIGHT conliniied 

Bigger and straighter though he 
be, Patterson’s problem remains the 
same. He must find a way through 
Johansson’s Leather Curtain. Johans- 
son is issuing no visas. Shortly after 
the first fight, lunching on his usual 
black coffee, Johansson told me: 

“I knew 1 must do one thing. I 
knew I must not let him start his 
whoosh-whoosh.” 

"Whoosh-whoosh” is Swedish for 
the swift Patterson combinations to 
body and head. Their characteristic 
pattern, though he varies it, is to 
start with a left hook to the body, 
then work up to the head with what 
once was incredible speed. I^atterson’s 
only happy memory of the last fight 
is a left hook that tore into Johans- 
son’s belly, forcing Johansson to 
clinch rather than counter. Patterson 
soothes himself that Johansson 
winced under the blow. 

Though Johansson’s ma^ive arms 
and elbows usually are in the way of 
such attempts at body hooking, Pat- 
terson has worked diligently on a 
punch that may well penetrate the 
champion’s lower guard. It is a hook 
{opposite page) that travels straighter 


than most, and upward, pointed for 
the opponent’s heart. If Johansson’s 
guard comes down to protect his body 
he will be in serious trouble. The Pat- 
terson of June 1960 is a chagrined 
young man savagely determined to 
put body and soul into his first knock- 
out opportunity. 

Defeat has changed Patterson to an 
extraordinary degree. A most retiring 
champion, he seldom made public ap- 
pearances, spoke softly and deferen- 
tially when he did speak, and carried 
himself with a humility that, while it 
gave him a certain charm, did not 
seem to fit Ills title. Now he moves 
with an air of command about his 
training camp, a converted Connecti- 
cut roadhouse which has its ring on 
the dance floor. He talks freely, blunt- 
ly and sometimes brusquely. Perhaps 
this change is due partly to the fact 
that Cus D’Amato, the now unli- 
censed manager who guided him to 
the title, has been barred from the 
camp by New York state’s attorney 
general. But it seems to be caused 
more by Patterson’s resentment that 
the world has greeted Ingemar as 
champion far more cordially than it 
ever greeted Floyd. 

Floyd knows that this stems large- 


ly from the glowing, outgoing person- 
ality of the new champion. Even so, 
he resented it when some writers— in- 
cluding this one— took the view that 
Ingemar’s accession was good for box- 
ing, on the ground that the sport saw 
its best days when colorful personali- 
ties ruled the heavyweight division. 
He is also shocked that many Ameri- 
cans rooted for the Swede, just as 
years ago many Americans rooted for 
the French Carpentier against the 
American Dempsey. He forgets that 
the world of sport should know nei- 
ther race nor nationality and that, in 
fact, some few Swedes rooted and will 
be rooting for him. 

Patterson admires, perhaps even 
envies, the way Johansson capitalized 
so heavily and quickly on his cham- 
pionship with movie and TV ap- 
pearances, European exhibitions and 
product endorsements. (Johansson re- 
cently refused to pose with a pile of 
salami unless he was paid $5,000. Pat- 
terson, amused in an unbusinesslike 
way, was pleased to pose for nothing.) 
But there is a slight edge to Floyd’s 
remark that “anybody who acts has 
to be ostentatious.” 

All of this means that Patterson, 
cottlinued 
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THE BIG FIGHT continued 

for the first time since he became 
champion, is in just the right mood 
for a fight. As the mood has devel- 
oped, his old talents have sharpened. 
Except for size, he looks now very 
like the gifted stripling who became 
heavyweight champion younger than 
anyone before. At a mere 25 he chal- 
lenges the legend that heavyweight 
champions can never come back. The 
legend was established by beaten 
champions far past their prime. Pat- 
terson is just entering his prime. 

As for Johansson, he is, by contrast, 
a most happy fellow. Sometimes, be- 
tween rounds of his arduous training 
at Grossinger’s Catskill Mountains 
resort, he sings a few snatches of song. 
He is learning to cha-cha-cha, he 
basks by the swimming pool with his 
sweetheart Birgit, he plays fond uncle 
to Brother Rolf’s new daughter, and 
he terrorizes the promoters by riding 
horseback inexpertly and flying small 
planes rather well. 

But he also works astonishingly 
hard. He boxes as many as seven 
rounds each day, to Patterson’s four 
or five, and then does up to nine more 
rounds of bag-punching, rope-skip- 
ping and banging around his special 
contraption, the erratic slungboll, a 
punching device he adapted from a 
Swedish sport for girls. 


Just as he did last year, Johansson 
treats his sparring partners gently, 
though he occasionally has thrown 
the right hand he concealed so well in 
1959. But he has not thrown it really 
hard. Once, miffed that a sparring 
partner was so fresh as to hit him 
after the bell, Johansson’s temper 
flared and he cuffed the impudence 
out of him like an angry bear slapping 
an insolent cub. Actually, the only 
important change in Ingemar is that, 
at the insistence of the renowned 
Whitey Bimstein, his American train- 
er, he has been working on a stiffer, 
stronger jab. 

The old jab, weak though it was, 
was one of the very important fac- 
tors in his winning the title. It was, 
in the first place, a barrier to Patter- 
son’s lunges, but Johansson used it 
also as a stage magician uses misdirec- 
tion. Constantly in Patterson’s face, 
it served to fix Floyd’s mind on the 
left hand. In time Floyd forgot about 
the right hand, which he never had 
believed in anyway. 

Now that the right hand has been 
established as a reality it is a lit- 
tle startling that bookmaker odds 
around New York have been quoted 
at 6 to 5, take your choice, which is 
even money on a friend-to-friend ba- 
sis and smells slightly of publicity. In 
realistic Las Vegas, where money talks 
louder than press agents, the odds 


have recently been a more sensible 8 
to 5, Johansson favored. He was a 5- 
to-1 underdog last time. 

Putting the odds aside, one must 
consider a Patterson who seems re- 
born to his true stature as a heavy- 
weight against a Johansson with just 
the style to offset the standard Pat- 
terson moves. So far Johansson is un- 
defeated as a professional, so far he 
has knocked out 14 of his 22 oppo- 
nents, and it does seem here that he 
is about to do it again. 

He might even do it with a left 
hook. Four of those 14 knockouts, as 
he recalls them, were made with the 
hook. Instead of going through the 
peekaboo with a straight right, as last 
time, he sees in the peekaboo a chance 
to use the left. To start an attack, 
Patterson must move one or the other 
of his gloves from its defensive posi- 
tion. At such an instant Johansson 
may be in a position to beat him to 
the punch with a hook. 

The inventor of the peekaboo, Cus 
D’Amato, has conceded that the style 
is dangerous unless it is used by some- 
one approximately as fast as the very 
speedy Patterson. It is also dangerous 
against someone like the very speedy, 
very powerful Johansson. 

For the first time D’Amato will not 
be in Patterson’s corner. Floyd in- 
sists that this will make no difference, 
but when the question was brought 
up he raised his voice in what seemed 
like anger. 

“Cus is my manager,” he barked. 
“He handles business matters. But in 
all my fights I have never once looked 
to my corner for advice.” 

With Patterson’s smoldering um- 
brage at all that has happened to him 
since he lost the title, with the re- 
awakening of his basically fine tal- 
ents, with his new knowledge of and 
respect for Johansson’s big punch, it 
ought to be a far better fight than the 
last one. But for some reason the pro- 
motion, perhaps because of a late and 
uncertain start, has failed to stimu- 
late the interest in the return that 
burned so brightly after that dra- 
matic night in Yankee Stadium. Sim- 
ple financial success seems certain, be- 
cause TelePrompTer, main backer of 
the first fight, bid itself into this one 
with a sufficiency of $700,000 for the- 
ater television, radio and such rights, 
but the Polo Grounds gate may not 
be as big as it should be. 

If so, it is a pity. It could be a night 
to remember. end 
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NOW -EXPERT MOVIES AUTOMATICALLY ! 


New Kodak Turret Movie Camera almost takes your movies 
for you! Buiit-in electric eye sets the lens automaticall y ! 


\'lovies can be more exciting than ever 
with this new 8min automatic turret 
camera. It adds the drama of wkle-anijle 
views and telephoto close-ups to the thrills 
of rcijular movies. And the built-in elec- 
tric eye makes it easy to keep your vaca- 
tion — or your good times at home— in 
movies you'll be proud of! 

When you use a Kodak Cine Automatic 
Turret Camera, evenyourveryfirst movies 
can be so sharp, so clear, .so colorful — 
so alive — you’ll hardly believe that you 
made them ! 

You have no settings to compute, noth- 
ing to adjust for correct exposure. The 


electric eye sets the lens automatically. 

And it keeps on adjusting and readjust- 
ing the lens if the light changes while 
you’re shooting. 

Disco\-er how much fun it can be to 
tak_ and show movies automatically with 
new Kodak cameras and projectors. See 
them at your Kodak dealer’s soon! 

8mm Kodak Cine Showtime Projector, Model 
A 20. .So automatic it takes the film iVoni your 
fingers, threads itself, and starts the show — in 
Jess than five seconds! lias high-lumcn lamp 
for exceptional brilliance. SI 37.50. 

Prices are list arid subject to change tvilhout notice. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak 


SEE KODAK'S "THE ADVENTURES OF THE NELSON FAMILY" AND "THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" 
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A 

Tliun derb i rd 


is an 

adventure . . . 

in sure-footod di’K ing — solid, silonl riding... in spirited, 
action — in serene, elegant styling. 


In the first moment you see tlie glisten of steel and 
glass and silver chrome formed into the shape of 
motion . . . the classic shape that has come to dominate 
the American road . . . then you say, as so many people 
say: “Someday ” 

And when your “someday” is here and you own your 
first Thunderbird, you find it's all beautifully true. This 
is the way a car should be planned, put together and 
tailored. This is how Iu.xury is composed . . . every line 
unaffected, e%’cry material opulent, every part a func- 
tional member of Thunderbirds architecture. 

It’s like no other car ever made. 

The Thunderbird ad\-enture starts with action. It has 
the energy— the spirited power of the Thunderbird 352 
Special V-8 or the optional Thunderbird 430 Special 
V-S. Both have four-barrel carbiiretinn. Precision Fuel 
Induction and modern Short Stroke power— power to 
move von away from the usual and out into Thunder- 
bird country. It’s like no other country in the world. 


The pride of owning the Thunderbird has many facets 
. . . the effortless way your friends get in and out of the 
four-foot-wide doors . . . the specially tailored suspen- 
sion system, the five-foot-widc tread a.s it wipes the 
cun os off the road . . . the solid single-unit construction. 

One of your deepest satisfactions comes when yon 
di.scovcr that the Thunderbird appeal is timeless— that 
it has become a blue-chip investment— a collector's 
item with the highest resale value of any U.S.-made car. 

For this year, The Thunderbird .Ad\'eiiture is avail- 
able in three versions; 1. The convertible with the fully 
automatic lop that disappears completely. 2. The hard- 
top with optional sliding sun roof that weatherproofs 
tightly at a touch. And 3. The classic hardtop. 

Whichever version of the Thunderbird thrill you 
choose, keep this in mind: Thunderbird is the only 
lu-Miry car that isn’t really a luxury. 

Your Ford dealer is where the adventure begins. 

FORD 
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FRENCH FOOD 
FOR THOUGHT 


The world bridge champions 
won with straightforward bids 
—and some exotic 'canapes’ 


I T would be exciting to report that 
behind the French victory in the 
World Bridge Team Olympiad at 
Turin last month (SI, May 16) was 
a marvelous new system of bidding 
that was so clever in its conception, 
so precise in its signals that the whole 
game of bridge had been revolution- 
ized — and for the better. It is true 
that two of the French players, Rene 
Bacherieh and Pierre Ghestem, did 
operate with a totally different kind 
of bidding, but their method was so 
detailed (see box) that even they had 
a hard time keeping track of it. It is 
also true that the other French pairs 
employed the felicitous and in many 
ways delightful bidding wrinkle 
known as canape. But neither of 
these departures played a dominant 
role in the outcome. 

The French— Bacherieh and Ghes- 


by CHARLES GOREN 


tern, Pierre Jais, Roger Trezel, Ge- 
rard Bourchtoff and Claude Delrnou- 
ly and their nonplaying captain, Bar- 
on Robert de Nexon — simply out- 
generaled and outplayed the top 
stars of 24 other countries, including 
the four teams representing the U.S. 
And, in doing it, they exploded the 
myth that today only a complex 
bidding system can win the world 
title. Indeed, if there were one essen- 
tial point to be made about the 
Olympiad, it would be that teams 
that stuck closest to natural bidding 
did the best. 

The real surprise in the tourna- 
ment was the collapse of the Italians. 
Using the same intricate “supersys- 
tems” that had brought them the 
world title three years running, the 
Italians won only one of five matches 
in the finals and finished sixth. One 
reason, I think, is obvious. They 
missed the leadership of their non- 
playing captain, CarrAIberto Per- 
roux, who was taken ill on the eve of 
the finals. The Italians fielded their 
two strongest pairs session after ses- 


sion until one of them, through sheer 
exhaustion, played badly. Perroux, 
I am almost certain, would have sub- 
stituted more freely and Italy would 
have done better. 

The same might be said of the 
Americans. They had been convinced 
that only the Italians stood between 
them and the world championship. 
It came as a shock, therefore, that 
the French and the British topped 
them. But by the final rounds the 
Americans were weary and disorgan- 
ized, too. Although our teams also 
were led by nonplaying captains, in 
no case did the captain wield the 
same sort of absolute authority given 
to the Europeans. It may be that 
before a U.S. team does finally win 
a world title again it will have to 
adopt the European idea. 

Baron de Nexon, in fact, may have 
won the Olympiad for the French- 
men by effectively juggling his lineup 
so as to rest the pair he thought was 
showing signs of wear. One point is 
certain. In studying the hands played 
in the Olympiad, I observed few cases 
where the exotic bidding method of 
Bacherieh and Ghestem provided 
any substantial return for the brain- 
busting effort of memorizing the 
cryptograms in which they encoded 
each bid. Remember — in tournament 
play no pair can have secrets. The 
opponents need only ask a question 
to get the full import of every bid, 
and often this extra information 
helps them to defend. 

The Jais-Trezel and Bourchtoff- 
Delmouly pairs, by contrast, used a 
style in which most of their bids 
meant exactly what they seemed to 
say. The principal difference between 
their methods and those followed by 
most experts were these: 1) in combi- 
nation with the artificial two-club 


HOW THE BACHERICH-GHESTEM BIDDING SYSTEM WORKS 


Even when they read the details of the system played by 
Bacherich-Ghe.slem, their opponents didn’t feel they under- 
stood it — and no wonder. One of the ba.sic principles is the 
“relay” bid, which doesn’t mean anything except a request for 
more information from partner. Most often, the relay bid as used 
by the responder consists of a bid in the suit just above the 
opener’s suit. 

Opening bids of one club and two clubs are artificial; one club 
is semiforcing, two clubs forcing to game. But while two dia- 
mond."? i.s a strong bid, two hearts and two spades are weak. One 
no trump is strong- 18 to 21 points— but three no trump is 
weak and shows a long minor suit. 

No-trump response.s give some idea of this sy.stem’s complex- 
ity: any respon.se but two clubs or four clubs is a transfer bid. 


requiring opener to rebid in the next higher suit. Four club-s a-sks 
for ace.s; two clubs asks for a five-card suit. Without a five-card 
suit, opener bids two diamonds and if re.sponder then makes a 
new relay bid of two hearts, opener bids his four-card suit or 
suits thus: Two spades .shows four spades; three hearts shows 
four hearts; three spades or three no trump shows four of each 
major; three clubs shows four clubs and four hearts; three dia- 
monds shows four diamonds and four hearts. Having dutifully 
shown four-card suits, if responder makes a new relay - cheap- 
est possible bid in next suit- opener bids his shortest Si^it! 

There are further refinements of the method, each step more 
bewildering than the last. I think we can be grateful that, for the 
most part, the French relied on natural bidding to win. Bridge is 
complicated enough — there i.<? no need to make it inexplicable. 
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opening, which they employed as a 
game force on very big hands, they 
used opening two-bids in the other 
three suits to show hands not quite 
powerful enough to insist on partner 
keeping the bidding open even with a 
bust; and 2) in bidding strong hands 
they used the canape method created 
by the late Pierre Albarran. 

Canape gets its name from the 
small tidbits served before the main 
course. In the canape bidding style, 
the shorter suit is mentioned before 
the longer and stronger one. This 
method has two main virtues: 1) it 
tells partner he can safely pass the 
second bid if he has a weak hand, 2) 
if responder makes a further bid, it in- 
dicates some real values. Nonusers of 
canape sometimes get overboard be- 
cause responder, with equal strength 
(or equal weakness), goes back to the 
opener’s first suit. Sometimes the 
opener’s first suit isn’t as good as his 
second: sometimes the opener is un- 
duly encouraged by this “preference” 
and makes the one further bid that 
takes his side too high. 

Occasionally, in order to make use 
of their canape method, the French 
players first bid a three-card suit in 
preference to a good five-carder or 
even a six-carder. In the following deal 
from the crucial match against the 
hitherto undefeated English, the 
French liors d'oeuvre style served 
them well. 

The deal also serves to illustrate 
another point in international team 
competition: a part-score deal will 
frequently create a substantial swing 
when reckonedin International Match 
Points. 

Noirrn 

Both siller ♦ 10 8 7 

puJiternb/p V S 5 

East tieuter 4 K J 8 5 

♦ 8 .5 3 

WKST 

4 6 

r (i j 4 
♦ » 7 3 2 
4 J y 7 4 2 

.SOUTH 
4 <M 4 3 2 
V -4 8 7 

♦ t( 10 C 

4 A 6 


KAST 
4 A 9 5 
V K 10 « 3 2 
♦ A 1 

4 K (MO 


With France playing East-West, 
the bidding went: 


KAST .S(JITH 

iTriieli tRo^e< 

1 4 PASS 

2 ¥ P.ASS 

Openina ItaH: ktart 7 


WKST NOKTH 

\Jaxit) ^Gurltenrr) 
I N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 



r\# 
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JAIS AND TREZEL (LEFT. RIGHT) PLAY U.S.’S SAM STAYMAN (TOP), MORTON RUBINOW 


East’s opening spade l)id cannot be 
considered psychic. Trezel was using 
the canape method. When he bid 
hearts, his real suit. West knew that 
East had a good hand as well as good 
hearts. But the spade bid stole that 
suit from the opponents. 

The opening lead of the heart, plus 
the fortuitous club distribution which 
prevented the defenders from block- 
ing that suit, let East make four-odd. 
He won the first lead with dummy’s 
heart jack and led a club. South won 
the club king with the ace and contin- 
ued by leading ace and another trump, 
aiming to prevent dummy from ruffing 
a spade. But East got rid of two 
spades on dummy’s long clubs and 
surrendered only the trump ace, the 
club ace and one trick in diamonds. 
Making four-odd was worth 170 
points to France, counting the bonus 
of .50 for making a part score. 

Should East have gone to four 
hearts? Perhaps so. If he had, North- 
South might have sacrificed at four 
spades, down one. Then too, against 


a spade opening followed by perfect 
defense, four hearts might have been 
beyond declarer’s reach. 

The bidding in the other room, 
with France playing the North-South 
cards, was keenly competitive: 


KAST SOUTH WK.ST 

iSrh^ipWo I ; ChfiUm i ; Itfcxf > 

I ¥ 14 PASS 

OKI.. KKOKI.. .-{¥ 

PASS 34 PASS 

PASS 

Openinr) Umi: hfarl giiern 


NOk I H 

liiixherifhl 

24 

IVVSS 

PASS 


There was no problem in the play. 
South lost a trick in each suit, ex- 
actly making his contract for a score 
for the French of 110. 

This gave the French a total of 310 
on the combined result at the two 
tables for a gain of 4 IMPs. 

Where canape served the French 
well in the previous deal, it proved a 
disadvantage in the following one 
against my team, the only one to 
beat the French in the round-robin 
finals. Because Trezel and Jais used 
canape, it robbed them of the chance 

eo7itimied on page 60 
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A HERO 



Jimmy Piersall explains the 
antics that cause as much 
excitement as his fine play 

by WALTER BINGHAM 

E ight ybars ago Jimmy Piersall 
lay in the violent room of the 
Westborough State Hospital near 
Boston and reflected on a water tower 
he could see from his window. “There 
it stood,” he wrote later in his book 
Fear Strikes Out, “high and solid, 
almost majestic, and, more than any- 
thing else, normal. . . . That’s what 
I want to be — normal and common- 
place — an average guy. I don’t ever 
again want to be different.” 

During recent weeks, Jimmy Pier- 
sall, now center fielder for the Cleve- 
land Indians, has been at various 
times sensational, irritating, colorful, 
heroic and comical, but the one thing 
he has not been is commonplace. As a 
player this season he has hit eight 
home runs, has stolen nine bases, has 
hit well over .300 and has made un- 
believable catches {see page 3U). He 
has played daring, aggressive baseball 
and his obvious desire to win has kept 
the Indians alert. “We’d be dead 
without him,” said Frank Lane, 
Cleveland general manager. 



Photographs hi/ Art Rirkrrhy 


OF MANY MOODS 


As a personality, currently the 
most controversial in the game, Pier- 
sail this season has argued fiercely 
with umpires and catchers, has been 
tossed out of a game and fined, has 
throw'n an orange and a baseball at 
Bill Veeck’s fancy scoreboard, has 
sprayed insecticide at flying bugs in 
the outfield during a game, has been 
bombarded by paper clips, firecrack- 
ers and flashlight batteries from the 
stands, has tossed bats, gloves, hat- 
ting helmets and even a metal bucket 
from the dugout onto the field, has 
been called unfortunate names by 
fans and has, at least once, broken 
down in tears in the clubhouse. 

For seven years after his release 
from the hospital, most of which time 
he was with the Boston Red Sox, 
Jimmy Piersall emulated his water 
tower. His play, while good, was com- 
paratively subdued. Last year he was 
traded to Cleveland and spent much 
of the season sitting in the obscurity 
of the bullpen (which he prefers to 
the dugout). Now, as the result of his 
fine play and his extraordinary an- 
tics, Piersall's name has been in big 
print. Some newspapermen insist that 
this is exactly what Piersall wants, 
that his wild acts are publicity gim- 
micks. “You’ll notice that he saves 
his best shows for the big weekend 


and holiday crowds,” said one w'riter. 
But one of Piersall’s teammates 
pointed out, not without logic, that a 
person as high-strung as Piersall na- 
turally w'ould be more subject to 
tantrums in front of large crowds. 

Jimmy Piersall is 30 years old, is 
married and has seven children and a 
fine home in Newtonville, Mass. He 
is a handsome man, trim and well 
groomed, with flashing brown eyes. 
Smiling, he is the most friendly look- 
ing player in baseball. But when he 
grow.s tense, the smile disappears and 
the low'er jaw tightens, revealing 
clenched teeth. His eyes grow hard 
and he does not look friendly at all. 

Last week in New York, over a 
breakfast of fried eggs and sausages, 
which, in his enthusiasm to talk, he 
barely ate, Jimmy Piersall discussed 
his play this season, his recent antics 
and the problems he confronts. 

“This story ought to begin in spring 
training,” he said, pushing aside his 
plate. “You know I didn’t get to play 
much last year. During the winter I 
asked Bucky Harris, the general man- 
ager of the Red Sox, if he couldn’t 
make a trade to get me back to Bos- 
ton. Of course, my home is there, my 
wife Mary and the kids. Let me give 
you their names because people like 
to read about families: there’s Eileen 


—she’s 9 — Doreen. 8, Claire, 7, Jim- 
my Jr., f), Maura Ann, 4, Kathleen, 
2 ' 2 . and Ann, 8 months. So Harris 
agreed he’d try to make a deal. Later 
F rank Lane told me Cleveland offered 
me in a trade to Harris but that Har- 
ris said he didn’t want me. I just 
mention this to show you how I was 
feeling this spring. On the plane to 
Arizona I sat with Billy Jurges, the 
Red Sox manager. I told Jurges that 
if I didn't do well this year I was 
going to quit. 

“Out in Arizona — I was there a 
week early, by the way— I practiced 
hitting against the pitching machine. 
I tried to hit ground balls instead of 
fly balls. [Manager Joe Gordon of the 
Indians calls this “curing Piersall’s 
Fenway Park swing.”) When the ex- 
hibition games started, I was hitting 
line drives. Even the outs were line 
drives. Bill Rigney told me I looked 
good. Joe Gordon said the center- 
field job was mine until I proved I 
couldn’t handle it. 

“Then along comes Bond IRookie 
Walter Bond). He’s 6 feet 6 and hits 
them a mile. I couldn’t compete with 
that. I mean, I’m trying to hit 
ground balls and he’s hitting home 
runs. 1 was sick. He w'asn’t a center 
fielder, not by a long shot, but he got 
the job. It’s tough to lose your job 
that way. But I worked hard and 
stayed ready.” 

Just before the season began, the 
Indians traded Rocky Colavito for 
Harvey Kuenn. On Opening Day, 
Kuenn played center, Bond played 
continued on page 62 



AFTER GOING OUT. PIERSALL KICKS FEROCIOUSLY AT PITCHER'S MOUND 


PIERSALL FLASHES 
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Power on the River 

Photograph by Man L. TirntaH 
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Like frisky poiliwogs, 24 utility outboards, part of a fleet of 82, spurt down 
the Detroit River past Con Edison Electric’s looming power plant at the 
start of Detroit’s annual spring outboard marathon. Breeze and freighter 
traffic were light, but before the 50-mile run to Trenton, Mich, and back wa.s 
over, boat racers had survived 81 minor mishaps, two flips and a stove-in hull. 
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THE MAN 
WHO 
KIDNAPED 
CANOEING 


His son Don is the Middle West’s 
only paddler, but Ray Dodge 
of Michigan got the U.S. 
championships for his home town 


by GILBERT ROGIN 



RAY OOOGE BALANCES OLYMPIC KAYAK IN FRONT OF HIS MICHIGAN HOME 


T hr National Championship and 
Olympic prep canoeing regatta is 
being held this weekend on the St. 
Joseph River off Red Bud Trail in 
Buchanan, Mich. (pop. 6,100). Bu- 
chanan is in the heart of an area 
that might be described as a veritable 
eoldbed of canoeing. There is, in fact, 
only one Olympic-type canoeist in 
Michigan, or for that matter, if you 
ignore Ohio— which is considered East 
— the entire Midwest. He is Don 
Dodge, 19, a bass trombonist study- 
ing at the Eastman School of Music, 
who lives in neighboring Niles, Mich, 
(pop. 18,470). The other 99 U.S. ca- 
noeists live and paddle almost exclu- 
sively in the East. 

The tournament has been brought 
west to Don Dodge, instead of Don 
going east to the tournament, as a re- 
sult of the persistent clamoring of a 
burly, visionary 42-year-old Niles 


sales consultant named Raymond A. 
Dodge, who happens to be Don’s fa- 
ther. “It was like moving the moun- 
tain to Mohammed,” Dodge Sr. 
crowed when he was awarded the re- 
gatta, which was last held in the 
Midw'est in 1933. Dodge is the fund 
raising chairman for the U.S. Olym- 
pic Canoeing Committee, genet al 
chairman of this weekend’s regatta 
and the exclusive U.S. dealer for 
Kobberup, a Danish canoe builder. 
Although he has been active in canoe- 
ing only two years, he is the sport’s 
noisiest missionary. 

Dodge isso immersed in canoes that 
he feels compelled to punctuate his 
conversation with apologetic asides. 
“I’m crazy, I guess,” he will mutter, 
or “Maybe I’m nuts,” or “People will 
think I’m weird.” His excuse for 
bringing the tournament to Michigan 
is his conviction that the East has al- 


lowed canoeing to decline — indeed, to 
fall. In his view the midwestern re- 
surgence, represented by Don, out- 
weighs the eastern collapse. 

Even if one concedes that Dodge 
has personal reasons for his view, it is 
a regrettable fact that U.S. canoeists 
are, like the dinosaurs, mysteriously 
dwindling, unsung and unnoticed ex- 
cept by their immediate families. 

In Europe, on the other hand, there 
are thousands of canoeists, thousands 
cheer them, and the sport is flourish- 
ing. As a melancholy consequence, 
since 1936, when canoeing first was in- 
cluded on the Olympic program, no 
American has placed higher than third 
in a kayak race, and that solitary 
bronze medal was won in 1936. We 
once fared creditably in the canoes 
called Canadians (see ?) 0 J"). In 1948 
the U.S. won the 10,000-meter two- 
man canoe race and was second in the 
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1,000-meter doubles and 10,000-meter 
singles. And in the 1952 games Frank 
Havens won a gold medal for the U.S. 
in the 10,000-meter singles. At Mel- 
bourne, however, he finished eighth 
in the same event. Havens remains 
our finest Canadian-type paddler, 
alas. He is now 36 and not improving, 
but he probably will represent the 
U.S. again this summer in Horne. 

This thought afflicts Dodge like a 
monstrous sore, but unlike Job he bel- 
lows and fumes. “What we want,” he 
says, “is to des'elop the canoe as a 
competitive tool. We as a nation can- 
not say we should keep canoeing for 
after-dinner and weekend paddlers. 
As long as we're going to send a team 
to the Olympics we should do every- 
thing in our power to develop one 
equal to the Europeans'.” 

Some of the Olympic canoeists no 
longer concern themselves with such 
erudite questions as whether they are 
truly qualified, Dodge says, and the 
Olympics has become a paid vacation 
for them. “I don’t mean,” he adds, 
“that they don’t try to win. But be- 
cause of pressures of business, they 
can’t spend the necessary time.” 

In his passion and his wrath. Dodge 
does not consider relevant the fact 
that, until Don Dodge, the eastern 
clubs had all the canoeists. There 
should has'e been more canoeists, a lot 
more. Dodge believes, and the East- 
erners should have used modern sales 
techniques to create them, especially 
in the colleges. 

The trouble is that the Easterners 
have tried to interest the colleges but, 
like Dodge, they have run into a soft 
pillow of ennui. And the Easterners 
do work. Nobody else does, however. 
John Anderson of the Yonkers (N.Y.) 
Canoe Club, who has been a leading 
canoeist for 13 years, answers Dodge’s 
charges with the air of the sympathet- 
ic but tired reformer. “We work hard 
at canoeing but we don’t get any re- 
sults,” he says. “If I asked you to 
spend three hours every night on the 
river, what would you say? That’s 
what it takes. You can’t seem to get 
through to people about canoeing but 
we work at it.” 

In his massive assault on the East, 
Dodge also sought the Olympic Selec- 
tion Regatta for Niles-Buchanan but 
lost it because of what he calls, dark- 
ly, “politics” (It was awarded to Lake 
Sebago, N.Y. July 16 and 17). Actual- 
ly, the Olympic trials are handed out 
on a rotation basis to the established 


eastern clubs which, despite our sorry 
international record, are the only per- 
manent, floating canoe flotilla in the 
United States. 

“There’s a lot of politics in canoe- 
ing,” Anderson concedes. “We do 
more fighting and arguing than we do 
racing. But if Ray can bring two new 
competitors into canoeing, it’s a good 
thing. Ray’s a tremendous fellow. 
He tries to do everything. He talks 
about it but so far I haven't seen 
anything. I’ve hoard a lot.” 


There are two classes of Olympic 
canoes: Canadians, called C-type 
boats, and kayaks, called K-type 
boats. There are two kinds of Cana- 
dians, the C-1 for the single paddler 
{below, left) and the C-2 for two 
paddlers. Kayaks also come in the 
K-1 (i>efo!c, right) and K-2 sizes. 

Canadians have a 30-inch deck 
forward but are otherwise a.s open 
as the traditional canoe. The C-1 
canoeist kneels on one knee in the 
center of the Canadian and is per- 
mitted to paddle on one side only. 
He steers by rocking the boat. 

The C-1 is 17 feet long, has a 29- 
inch beam and a short keel stream- 
lined into the hull. The C-2, in which 
the paddlers kneel together and pad- 
dle on opposite .sides in unison, is the 
same length as the C-1, slightly 
deeper, has a full keel and weighs the 
same as the C-1, or 44 pounds. The 
familiar 17-foot wooden canoe, by 
contrast, weighs 85 pounds. 

Both C’s are paddled by men over 
500- and 1,000-meter course.s. “The 
C’s take a great deal more skill and 



Because Dodge wanted it that 
way, the nationals are being held 
earlier in the year than they usually 
are. This has brought its own prob- 
lems. As Anderson says, “The lads 
will just be out of high school and 
college and won't have a chance to 
get trained up.” Dodge thinks this is 
nonsense and grumbles in reply: 
“New York will be here grudgingly. 
They’re going to do their utmost 
to prove I am horribly wrong. But 
roup'd ued 


muscle than the says one ex- 

pert. “They're gut-bu.ster.s. C’s have 
no value as a touring craft. They’re 
just about sinking ali the time.” 

Kayaks are propelled by a two- 
bladed paddle. The canoeist sits on 
an adju.stable seat in the cockpit and 
steers by means of a rudder and a til- 
ler bar which he operates with his 
feet. Kayaks are vastly more popular 
and numerous than Canadians. They 
are ea.sy to paddle, touring models 
have plenty of room for camping 
gear and they can take heavy sea.s. 
“But,” counsels the same expert, 
“this is not a canoe for romancing. 
You have to tend to business or 
you’ll be swimming. No overt acts, as 
they say at the Summit.” 

The K-1 is a nifty 17 feet long, 
has a 20-ineh beam and weighs a 
twinkling 27 pounds. The K-2 is 21 
feet long, has a 22-inch beam and 
weighs 40 pounds. Both boats are 
paddled in the Olympics by men over 
a 1,000-meler course, by women over 
500 meters. There is, in addition, a 
four-man K-1 relay of 2,000 meters. 
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1 think they may get slickered.” 

One way may be if Don Dodge 
paddles as furiously as his father 
speaks. “He can put us on the canoe- 
ing map,” D'odge says proudly. “He’s 
a longhair with a crew-cut. He’s been 
in canoes just a year but 1 think he 
has a fair chance of making the Olym- 
pic team.” Dodge is not boasting. 
Of the 100 Olympic-type canoeists, 
only 20 are genuinely proficient— in- 
cluding men older than Frank Ha- 
vens— and there are 13 competitors’ 
berths on the team, three of them 
for women. 

One reason for canoeing’s aggres- 
sive unpopularity may be modern 
design. The canoe got its start when 
early man hollowed out a log with 
fire and thus invented the canoe to 
fall out of. It was the Eskimo who in- 
vented the kayak. Unlike the canoe. 


it is decked over except for a hole 
through which the paddler climbs in 
and swims out. Over the years, ca- 
noes and kayaks have been improved, 
but the direction has not been to- 
ward security. The boats which will 
be paddled in the Olympics this 
summer have little more freeboard 
than a water ski and are, as one 
English builder reverently writes, 
“long and unheard of narrow and 
rest uncommonly lightly on the w'a- 
ter.” Indeed, it is said that the pad- 
dlers have to part their hair in the 
middle to keep their canoes from cap- 
sizing. When further improvements 
—concave or pear-shaped canoes — 
were proposed last spring a Swedish 
builder threw down his plane. “We 
must make our sport popular,” he 


said with emotion. “W’e cannot 
frighten our youth.” 

“I’ve never had a feeling of insta- 
bility,” Dodge bridles. “The canoe 
isn’t unstable. What is unstable is the 
guy that’s in it. Where would the 
bicycle and roller-skate industry be 
if you were expected to master them 
the first time out?” 

A graduate of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology with a B.S. in archi- 
tectural engineering, Dodge was sales 
promotion and advertising manager 
for Kawneer, a Niles firm which 
makes aluminum store fronts (Main 
Street is virtually armored with the 
stuff), before he set up his own busi- 
ness. He wasn’t always transported 
by canoes (he still owns a Thistle 
and two iceboats and lauds them 
with equal fervor), nor can he pin 
down exactly what sparked his en- 
thusiasm. One time he will muse: 
“When I courted my w'ife, I courted 


her in a canoe. Many a pleasant 
evening was spent in that boat. May- 
be that’s why I love canoes.” An- 
other time he w'ill attribute the fasci- 
nation to skill and finance. “The 
average human being,” Dodge says, 
“likes something that lakes a little 
skill, gets him above his fellow man. 
And canoeing isn’t too limiting fi- 
nancially. For a very modest expense 
[Dodge sells his canoes for an aver- 
age price of $230] anyone can partici- 
pate and buy the finest equipment.” 

But Dodge remembers with a kind 
of depressing clarity when he began 
to get involved in canoeing. “In the 
summer of 1958,” he says, recount- 
ing a sort of pilgrim’s progress, “I 
wrote letters to various people in the 
East who should have been interested 


in canoeing asking for information. 
My letters were not acknowledged. 
But maybe those are the kind of peo- 
ple who don’t even write their moth- 
ers.” Dodge persisted and finally 
made contact with several European 
builders. Figuring that if boats were 
immediately available more people 
w'ould be interested in the sport, he 
ordered a 19-boat shipment from 
Kobberup. “I got no one interested 
locally except my son,” Dodge says. 
“I gave him a canoe as a graduation 
present. But I automatically became 
the largest owner of competition ca- 
noes in the U.S. They were very hos- 
tile in the East after I bought the 
boats. ‘What’s his angle?’ they asked. 
I think I could do better selling vac- 
uum cleaners.” 

Soft-sell crabs 

Dodge certainly hasn’t done a very 
good soft-sell on his four daughters, 
aged 7 through 17, whom he is trying 
desperately to interest in paddling. 
He gathered them on his porch the 
other day and put it to them. “You’ve 
got to get biceps or boy friends,” he 
said hopefully. The girls considered 
his proposal. “Boy friends,” they re- 
plied. Dodge W'as downcast. 

He cheered himself up by going to 
his garage, where he stores his canoes, 
and regarding them with veneration. 
“They’re works of art,” he murmured 
as if he were in a cathedral. “They’re 
beautiful out of water or in it. This 
may sound like heresy but I know a 
man who bought one just to hang in 
his office. They’re gorgeous. They’re 
pure. They have no frills. I took my 
canoes to the Chicago Boat Show. 
They were adjudged the finest-built, 
designed and finished boats in the 
show. A man saw two canoes I was 
carrying on top of my car. ‘Do you 
play those or paddle them?’ he asked. 
I told him I paddled them. ‘W’hat do 
you do,' he said, ‘have one for each 
foot?’ ” 

At the flick of a light switch. Dodge 
will show you 40 selected color slides 
he took this spring in Denmark. He 
shot them all inside the renovated 
dairy barn at Struer in .lutland, where 
Sven Kobberup, a butcher’s son, and 
18 craftsmen build the canoes which 
are designed by Jorgen Samson. 

Olympic canoes are made of a lam- 
inated veneer 3-sth of an inch thick. 
Kobberup makes his boats out of 
Spanish cedar, ahorn, acajou, abachi, 
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IN THE TWO-MAN CANADIAN. CANOEISTS KNEEL ON PADS, PADDLE IN UNISON 
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8 

years old 


but not on your bourbon 

Walker’s DeLuxe is aged in charred-oak casks 
for eight long years, twice as long as many other 
bourbons. Its extra years make it extra mellow. 


SriUieHI 8DURB0N WHISKEY • 8 YEARS OLD • 8E 8 PROOF • HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC . PEORIA. ILLINOIS 



Briefer than boxers . . . freer than briefs 


Allen -A’ walkers 


...they don’t ridelrN 


Are you uncomfortable in briefs 
that bind and chafe? Ill at ease in 
floppy boxers that ride up your leg? 
You're a ripe prospect for Allen-A 
Walkers, the most comfortable shorts 
that ever girded a man’s mid-section. 
Look at the picture. Allen-A Walkers 
are cut freer than briefs to give you 
snug support without binding. 

Look again. They're cut briefer than 
boxers to permit free leg action with- 
out binding. 

Smart? You can see for yourself. 
Allen-A Walkers are the first men’s 
undershorts tailored on the slim, 
trim lines of swim trunks. 


They’re made of soft, white cotton 
knit that feels wonderful next to the 
skin, and topped off with a live rub- 
ber Nobelt* waistband that expands 
when you do. 

Your favorite store will sell you 
Allen-A Walkers at just one fifty the 
pair or the box of six at eight seventy- 
five. 

Try a pair. They look good . . . they 
feel good . . . and they don’t ride! 

Allen-A oiiifil!. the roin- 
plote man. Alhiclic and 
T-shirls. 60cks, sports- 
wear. Top values all. 

The Allen-A Companv. 

Piqua, Ohio. 


CANOEING conlimied 

bobinga and glue. It takes two weeks 
for them to finish a canoe, including 
four coats of varnish and seasoning. 
While he shows the slides, Dodge 
provides a rapturous commentary. 
“There are 150 different pieces of 
wood in the deck alone!" he will say. 
Or, “They use almost no sandpaper, 
only cabinet scrapers!” He even 
rhapsodizes on how often and thor- 
oughly Kobberup workers sweep out 
the shop. 

Dodge’s obsession, if not canoeing, 
has swept Niles and Buchanan. “The 
merchants here like R. A. Dodge,” 
Dodge, who often speaks of himself 
in the third person, says. “I don’t 
know why. But they’re willing to 
back my enthusiasm.” 

Bewildered but not bothered 

“We don’t know what it is,” says 
Justin F. McCarty, executive secre- 
tary of the Niles Chamber of Com- 
merce, “but we’re behind it. ‘Mac,’ 
businessmen say to me, ‘that’s won- 
derful. We want to help. What can 
we do? What do you want us to do?’ 
And we’re not saying it can’t be done. 
We’ll just do it. ’We’ll do it! It makes 
you feel good to live in a community 
like this. Maybe the reason this area 
has been small is because people have 
thought small. We're simply just not 
going to sit back any more. That’s for 
the birds, sitting back. Something is 
moving in this town. We’re not small! 
We’re not small! This regatta could 
be the most important thing to hap- 
pen in the Midwest this year!” 

The last big year for Buchanan was 
1958, the time of the Buchanarama, 
which celebrated the town’s centen- 
nial, w’hen according to Episode III 
of the pageant, which was staged by 
the Brothers of the Brush and the 
Sisters of the Swish, “plodding ever 
onward, came the Pioneers to this 
great land of promise.” 

“As I told one fellow,” Dodge said 
the other day, beaming, “this is a 
wonderful place to live. They back 
you up in your ideas here. Wonder- 
ful? It’s crazy! We got a junkman, a 
director of purchasing, an insurance 
broker, an undertaker, an appliance 
dealer, a jeweler heading up our re- 
gatta committees. Not one of these 
people paddle! It’s crazy! I may be 
crazy — but this is the thing that will 
beat the Russians, the Europeans. I 
really believe it.” end 


What is a true sports car? One born 
in competition — like the MG? Or one bred for 
the more tranquil joys of motoring just for the fun 
of it — like the MG? Two cars? No, one magnificent car, the 
new MGA '1600', a safe, comfortable, go-anywhere kind of machine 
submissive jj^^- ss a kitten, but cross-bred with tigers from 

the high— pressure lairs of racing. This is the safest, 

fastest car ever to wear the Octagon, and more than 

ever it is the best known, best liked symbol of what a 

sports car should be. The MGA '1600' isn't just a "Men 

Only" machine, nor does it wear a petticoat. It's a sociable sort, a go-halvers 
car that makes driving a participation sport of both master and mate. Cozy into 
the comfortable cockpit and see for yourselves. Just trade seats as co-pilots, 


taking turns at the wheel and experience a 
the responsive steering, firmly stead- 
sion and superb stability of this car that 
on the ground — whether "cruising" 
topping 100 mph. Fade-free disc 



mutual pleasure in 
fast suspen- 
keeps its feet 
at 80 or 
brakes 


on the front wheels, improved hydraulics on the rear, keep 
you in firm command. No wonder this fleet champion 
has always been America's favorite sports 
car! Arrange for a test drive today! 
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Testing 

Venture 



A month of arduous sport on a rugged 
English moor teaches self-confidence and teamwork 
to youthful volunteers from 13 countries 


Photographs by liRIAN SEED 


T he path under the log may be clear and easy, but it is of 
no use to the strenuously engaged youths at left. Their 
high-hanging contortions are designed to get the last member 
of their team over the hurdle while the instructor at right 
a.ssesses their speed and initiative. The scene of this frantic 
effort is the Holne Park school of the Outward Bound Trust at 
Devonshire in southwestern England. There an international 
group of 79 young men from such diverse points as Malaya, 
Nigeria and Australia recently completed a month-long regi- 
men that was always grueling, sometimes exciting and occa- 
sionally terrifying, but all adding up to a sporting venture that 
develops self-confidence, character and physical fitness. 

Outward Bound was started in 1941 by Lawrence Holt, a 
British shipping magnate who became alarmed at the number 
of seamen lost during the war because of poor leadership in 
emergencies. He gave it that name because he saw an analogy 
between being “outward bound to sea” and “outward bound 
to life.” The program became an industry- and government- 
financed trust in 1946 and now has 12 schools which handle 
4,500 “students” a year. Many of these are company-sponsored 
office workers whose normal exercise hardly exceeds unwrap- 
ping a sandwich at a desk. 

At Holne Park this spring the international group was di- 
vided into seven competing teams. They were spurred through 
the course at a blistering (and bone-breaking) pace. Among the 
high points: swinging on ropes from treetop platforms 40 feet 
up, scaling a 1.50-foot rock cliff, running six miles through the 
wilds of Dartmoor, shooting rapids in canoes, squirming through 
foot-high tunnels TO feet underground. With each accomplish- 
ment, confidence, spirit and appreciation of teamwork increased. 
“You feel dreadful while you’re doing something but grand 
once you’ve done it,” summed up one Outward Bound graduate. 
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River provides course in canoeing, courage 


Testing Venfure continued 


Looking for 
the Limit 


Each day brings new tests for the 
Outward Bound trainee, but the ra- 
tionale is always the same — to push 
a man to the limit of his endurance 
and there let him discover that his 
own ability plus teamwork will pull 
him through. Shown herearesomecrit- 
ical moments in Outward Bound tests: 
the swirling canoe tossed in a frothy 
river, the hard-clutched log high off 
the ground, the scrabbling at a cliff 
face, the tension in a tiny cave, the 
pulling of a collapsing teammate to- 
ward a finish line and the lonely dan- 
gling over rocks and water. When 
each trial is over, there is a fresh knowl- 
edge of both team and self. “Nothing 
better for getting to know a chap 
than having his foot in your face when 
you’re trying to boost him over a 12- 
foot wall,” says Captain Charles 
Keys, 53, Holne Park boss (shown 
balancing himself on rope in back- 
ground of the picture at lower right). 




( 



Tribal-scarred Nigerian botntts tip straining English teammate 


team scrambles touard finish line of hilly five-mile road run 




Cliff climber's face shous fear and tension 



Trainee gels one rope, ivhile his instructor uses l> 
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Testing V’entiire c(i7ilinued 


Finding Some Fun 

As the Outward Bound course nears its end, the train- 
ees become a close-knit group. Two teams are able to 
laugh heartily at the plight of a third, and two youths 
can camp professionally on a lonely moor. The camp- 
ing is the program’s final test, a 54-mile, three-day 
treasure hunt, with clues leading to each night’s food 
hidden in such hard-to-reach places as halfway down a 
50-foot cliff. It was their newly acquired self-assur- 
ance, not a spirit of rebellion, that led one team to 
serve as chorus for a member from Somaliland while 
he sent a native chant echoing brightly across the 
moor. Translation of the chant: “To hell with this.” 



Trainees rise with frigid dawn after a night of camping in barren, 200-square-mile expanse of Dartmoor 
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"ADD+A+TRACK” 


A New Tape Recording 
World Awaits You! 

• Perfect for business and industrial training 
purposes! * Unique home entertainment! 

• Superb edocationol and troining instrument 

• Speeds learning; promotes retention! 

V-M “Add-A-Track” is an exciting new 
development in tape recording! Record 
on one track, rewind the tape and record 
again on a second track white listening to 
the first track. On playback you hear both 
recordings simultaneously! 

V-M "Add-A-Track” ‘tapc-o-matic’® 
4-Track Stereo-Play Tape Recorder: 
Records and plays back monophonically 
on four tracks. Pla>'s all recorded stereo- 
phonic tapes. High-Fidelity speaker sys- 
tem. Simple push button controls. Com- 
plete simplicity of operation. 

V-M Model 720 



V-M CORPORATION • BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
World Famous for the Fines! fn Phonogrophs, 
Record Chongers ond Tape Recorders 


HORSE SHOWS / AUcc Iliggitis 


Exit jumping 


Andante, an aged prima donna, 
begins her last season with 
a flamboyant win at Devon 

A N'DAN'TE, a fast and loose mare, 
. has spent a lifetime living down 
her name — a project in which she has 
had uncommon success. When she 
was a 3-year-old filly she refused to 
be broken. After she 
became a mother, it 
was felt that she 
had mellowed, and 
a saddle and bridle 
were put on her. The 
first time she was 
hunted she took off 
like a blind deer and 
ran straight into a 
tree, breaking both 
of her rider’s arms 
and collecting 11 
stitches in her own 
skull plus, soon aft- 
er, a new owner. 

This hopeful de- 
cided to jump An- 
dante, and his ex- 
periment did prove 
two things: Andan- 
te was still no lady, 
but she was a real jumper. She would 
come right into the ring and right out 
again, leaping merrily over gate, rail 
and anything else in her way. It 
wasn’t long before she had jumped 
herself out of that owner too. 

A fortnight ago at the Devon, Pa. 
Horse Show, Andante, now 15 years 
old and more disciplined, though no 
less spirited than before, wasstill leap- 
ing, but only over approved barriers, 
and she was winning. For the fifth 
time in six years she took the Eastern 
AreaU.S.E.T. Challenge Trophy, giv- 
ing her owner, Trainer Dave Kelley, 
permanent possession of the bowl. 
Despite her past record at Devon, 
Andante’s performance came as a 
surprise. Last year in the same show 


she wrenched a shoulder, and at this 
year’s event she hadn’t done much 
but rub or refuse fences. As Kelley 
said, “She w'asn’t jumping happy.” 

She never had, of course. In the 10 
years Kelley has trained her. Andan- 
te, unlike other horses who prick their 
ears in the ring, has always laid hers 
flat against her head and has looked 
at fences as though she would just as 
soon bite them as 
jump them. In her 
first days with Kel- 
ley, she kicked be- 
tween fences and 
developed a unique, 
twisty quick-chang- 
ing stride when 
approaching them 
that made her ex- 
tremely rough to 
ride. But Kelley 
coaxed a grudging 
cooperation out of 
her, and Andante 
became a remarka- 
ble jumper, winning 
three national high- 
score awards for 
open jumping, the 
Professional Horse- 
men’s Association 
championship and many individual 
show tricolors and ribbons. 

Through the years Andante has 
never ceased to be temperamental 
about making her entrance into the 
ring. Lunging and kicking, she still 
scatters the horses and riders that 
throng near the in gate. Although the 
mare is now almost a lady at home in 
Armonk, N.Y., when she arrives on a 
show grounds she tenses up and for- 
gets completely her carefully ac- 
quired good manners. 

At the end of the season, long past 
the age other horses are put out to 
pasture, Andante will be bred. Like 
all prima donnas, she showed with her 
triumph at Devon that she knows 
how to make an exit. end 
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Whose famoiis hands? 

And how does liobertshaw 
give them the touch oJ‘ 

everyday magic ? 



These are champion’s hands. The magic 
of their famous “baseball” grip made 
the top cash winnings of 1959 . . . over 
853,000 . . . and captured the PGA award 
for Professional Golfer of the Year, 

Yet, at the touch of these same hands, 
dozens of everyday miracles also take 
place. Hot water gushes from a shower, 
yet is instantly renewed. Car motors 
purr on winter mornings. Summer heat 
gives way to springtime comfort in the 
home. For working with these hands is 
the auto-magic of Robertshaw Controls. 
Controls to give us the touch of everyday 
magic in this growing age of automation. 


The famous hands at home cook a dawn 
breakfast before an early round of golf . . . 
crisping bacon and frying eggs to perfection 
without attention on the “Burner-with-a- 
Brain.”* It’s just one of many automatic 
miracles in everyday life made possible by 
precision controls from the Robertshaw Ther- 
mostat Division, Youngwood, Pennsylvania. 

•Americjin Cta AMOciillon Mark 


To check your identification of ihete 
famout handt see page 73. 




BOBEHTSHAW-rCLTON CO^TBOLS COMPANY 
ExccutUc Office.: KichinonU 19, Virginia • Eighr U. S. 
DivUlona • Subsidiaries and/or affiUalcs In Canada, 
Wcaiern Germany, Italy, Krar.ll, Mexico and Australia. 
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HARNESS RACING / William Leggett 


New Baltimore eolts 


In Maryland last week a fine 
crop of 2-year-olds took aim 
at the rich juvenile stakes 

D espite the continuing success of 
trotting at the metropolitan 
tracks, where most major events are 
for older horses, colt racing is still 
vital to the sport. From it come to- 
morrow’s champions, and last week 
at Baltimore Raceway most of the top 
2-year-old pacers and trotters of the 
year met for the first time. Some, 
naturally, were just getting the feel 
of serious competition, and some 
showed that cloak of greenness which 
young horses wear in their early days. 
It was still apparent, however, that 
this crop is the best we have seen in a 
long time. 

After two nights of racing at Balti- 
more, John Simpson, the tall, quiet, 
studious trainer-driver and Del Mil- 
ler, the short, energetic, studious 
trainer-driver sat discussing what 
they had seen and what they expect 
in the months ahead. As Simpson and 
Miller go from track to track they 
spend much of their time together 
talking over their horses, their prob- 
lems, their wives, their money. 

It would not be fair, however, to 
say that Mr. Simpson tells Mr. Mil- 
ler everything or that Mr. Miller tells 
Mr. Simpson the total truth all the 
time, for they are in a game where 
each one’s hand is almost constantly 
turned against the other’s. In 1950, 
for instance. Miller accomplished an 
unprecedented double when he won 
both the Hambletonian with Lusty 
Song and the Little Brown Jug with 
Dudley Hanover. Since this had never 
been done before in the same year by 
one man, many thought that it would 
never be done again. In 1S57, how- 
ever, Simpson won the Hambletonian 
with Hickory Smoke and the Jug 
with T orpid. In his lifetime as a driver, 
Miller has sat behind five trotters 


and 38 pacers who went in two min- 
utes or less, and Simpson has sat be- 
hind six trotters and 37 pacers who 
did the same. 

Currently Miller, Simpson, Billy 
Haughton, Stanley Dancer, Joe 
O’Brien and Clint Hodgins are aiming 
their 2-year-olds directly at the 
$120,000 Empire Pace on July 21 and 
the Hilltop Trot on July 28 at Yon- 
kers. All these men, save O’Brien, who 
nearly always is at the top with 
younger horses, were at Baltimore. 
(O’Brien has had an outbreak of mi- 
nor ailments in his stable and they 
have set back his training program.) 

“This crop of 2-year-olds,’’ said 
Simpson, “might be the strongest we 
have had in this country in many 
years. Already many of them are go- 
ing in 2 :06 and this is only early June. 
Well, if you project their development 
into July and August, almost any- 
thing is possible. The 2-year-olds that 
end up as the best trotters or pacers 
won’t be able to get by by just being 
good, they’ll have to be extra good.’’ 

Miller’s opinion is about the same 
as Simpson’s. “There was a Lime,’’ 
he says, “when you could move slow- 
ly with a young horse, but today the 
2-year-old stakes are raced earlier in 
the year and the purses are bigger 
than they ever were before. Today 
you get your horses sharp early and 
then take back on them near the end 
of the year and start thinking about 
readying them once again next year 
for the Hambletonian and the Jug. 
You have to watch yourself and not 
take all your shots at once or you 
won’t have any ammunition left for 
next year. But it’s in these 2-year- 
old races that you can tell which of 
your colts seem to have the class and 
which ones don’t.” 

Within recent years the purses for 
2-year-old races have increased 
sharply and this has had a tremen- 
dous effect on harness racing. Higher 

continued 



Main Street 


The Triumph TR-3 puts fun into “shop 
and go” driving. Its easy handling makes 
traffic-driving and parking a snap. There’s 
ample room for bundles just behind the 
front seats or in the trunk. 



. . .Turnpike 


The TR'3’s 100 horses love exercise. And 
with a 110 m.p.h. top speed, it has power 
to spare. Comfortable suspension and 
seats you sit in, not on, combine to make 
you forget the miles. 



. . . or Track 

The TR-3 is a rally and track champion. 
Over the past five years, it’s taken first-in- 
class in practically every major rally in 
Europe. Competition equipment is avail- 
able through all 700 Tru.'mpu dealers. 
Call your local TRIUMPH dealer today for 
a test drive! 

Triumph TR-3 $2675*. 

America’s #1 sports car value. 


”At U. S- Ports of Entry, plm stale and/or local 
taxes, .Slightly higher West Coast. Standard- 
Triumph Motor Company. Inc., Dept. B-60. 
1745 Uroadway, New York 19, New York. 
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Unlike cars built as one mass, the Tri- 
UMPH/Herald can be repaired quickly 
and cheaply. The body is built in 7 major 
sections. Any damaged section can be 
removed, restored, and replaced in no 
time flat. 


Service? Your garage-man can work on 
the Triumph with suindard American 
tools. And you can get spare pans in 
all 50 slates. All 700 Triumph dealeis 
carry a complete inventory. 


And the car is surprisingly powerful. 
It can go over 70 with ease. Mileage? 
Up to 40 m.p.g. 

Lower Rritish insurance rates 


The TRiUMPH/Hcrald sets a new stand- 
ard for safely. Il has oversized brakc.s 
...a .steering column that telescopes in 
case of emergency — to insure you 
against injury. There are 3,000 sq. in. 
of wind.shield and windows. The body 
is solid Sheffield steel. No wonder one 
major British insurance company low- 
ered the Triumph's rates 12Vi%. 


NEW BREEISH TRIUMPH: 

The car that 
all but parks 
sideways ! 

It’s the TRIUMPH Herald~ 3 full engineering years ahead of all 
other economy cars. Researched and tested the world over. Worth 
seeing before you buy any car— imported or domestic. 


The new TRIUMPK/Herald can slide 
into a parking place with only 18 in. 
leeway and U-turn in only 25 ft. (14 
ft. less than the typical compact car.) 
No magic involved. The wheels simply 
turn farther than any other car’s. 

This is just one of the innovations that 
make the TaiUMPH/Hcrald 3 full en- 
gineering years ahead of alt other econ- 
omy cars. Researched and tested all 
over the world, the car literally bristles 
with changes. For instance: 

No monthly greasing 
The TRIUMPH/Herald never needs an 
ordinary “grease job.” Every major part 
of the su.spen.sion system is lined with 
rubber or nylon. There’s no friction... 
no need for monthly lubrication. Only 
4 parts of the car ever need grease... 
once every 6,000 — 12,000 miles. 


The TRIUMPH/Herald is the first Brit- 
ish car with independent suspension on 
all 4 — stabilized with a torsion 

bar. What’s more, the frame is virtually 
identical to an $8,900 limousine’s. This 
gives the Triumph such balance, it’s 
all but impossible to make the car pilch, 
roll or turn over. 


72 seat positions 

You’ll find the Tru.’mph far more com- 
fortable than other cars. The scats are 
foam-rubber all the way down to the 
webbing. And the driver's scat adjusts 
to 72 positions. Even the steering wheel 
can be adjusted. 

The TRaiMPH is decidedly lavish with 
space. There's far more hip room than 
in most economy cars... and l/5lh of 
an inch more head room than in the 
largest American car. The doors are 
one yard wide. Luggage space? Not 
only is there a good-sized trunk, but the 
Sedan’s rear .seat folds down, and you 
can load up the entire back end. 

S300-worth of “extras”— free 
Surprisingly enough, any Triumph/ 
Herald costs hundreds less than the 
average American car ... yet the list 
price includes the heater, defroster, 
“wall-to-wall” carpeting, foam rubber 
seats, vinyl upholstery, windshield 
washers ... everything but a radio and 
white walls. All these items — a $300 
value — are “extra.s” on other cars. 

IIow (0 gel a demonstration 
For a demonstration, phone the dealer 
nearest you. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages. He'll drive the new Triumph 
right to your door— with no obligation. 
But see it before you buy any car. It’s 
3 full engineering years ahead of all 
other economy cars — and well worth 
looking into. 


Sports Coupe only $2149* Sedan only $1999* Convertible only $2229* 

/i-rirrx 
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HARNESS RACING continued 



Discover 


"Kina CeoraelV" 

. . . the most popular Scotch 
in Edinburgh 

One taste will tell you why this exceptionally light and delicate Scotch is 
preferred in Scotland’s capital. . .and you’ll be surprised at its modest price. 

86.8 Proof. 100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. Imported by National Distillers Products Co., N.Y., N.Y. 


purses undoubtedly were responsible 
for the prices at the 1959 yearling 
sales, where 19 horses sold for .$30,000 
or more, a figure well in excess of re- 
cent years. (In 1956 only five year- 
lings went for $30,000 or over; in 1957 
only four; in 1958 only two.) These 
large investments, naturally, have 
made it necessary for many owners to 
point for the early, lucrative stakes, 
in order to get a part of their invest- 
ments back as quickly as possible. 

Last week’s stakes at Baltimore 
were a perfect example of this. In the 
Lady Baltimore Stake, for trotting 
fillies, the winner, Sweet Miriam, was 
forced to go in 2:06 2 5, and the Lord 
Baltimore Stake for pacers was won 
by Hansen Hanover, in 2:06— both 
remarkably fast times over a track 
that was a little deep. 

Consistent misses 

What was most impressive, how- 
ever, was not the fast times but the 
consistency of the horses. The Lady 
Baltimore, raced in three divisions, 
found Clint Hodgins’ first-time start- 
er Patricia Rhythm beating Simpson’s 
Adios Filly in 2:08. The second di- 
vision was won by Sweet Miriam in 
2:08 1 '5, and in the final heat they 
came down the stretch in this order: 
Sweet Miriam, Patricia Rhythm, 
Adios Filly, Meadow Pick. 

The Lord Baltimore Stake for trot- 
ting colts and geldings on June 8 
showed exactly how heavy Billy 
Haughton’s hand will be in the 
stakes ahead. He sent out an entry of 
Mr. Pride and Vint Hanover, and they 
finished one-two, with Mr. Pride 
lengths the best. Vint Hanover, how- 
ever, may develop into one of the top 
youngsters if he settles down, for he 
broke and had to circle his field three 
wide to pick up second money. 

Aside from the show at Baltimore, 
Simpson has two fine 2-year-olds cur- 
rently training sharply at Saratoga 
Raceway — Bill and Ted Hanover, for 

keepsie paid a total of $91,000 at auc- 
tion. These two have not yet been to 
the races. Miller has Meadow Betty, 
Meadow Chuck, Meadow Hudson, 
Great Duke and Vivian’s Adios. The 
champion 2-year-old seems almost 
certain to come from the barns of Mr. 
Simpson, or Mr. Miller or Mr. Haugh- 
ton. And in the next few weeks we 
should know which barn it is. end 
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TENNIS / JohnLovesey 


A win 
for England 

Persevering British women 
reclaim the Wightman Cup in a 
taut two days at Wimbledon 


SHINY TROPHY brings shiny smiles from the wmners. From left: Ann Haydon, An- 
gela Mortimer, Captain Bea Walter, Shirley Brasher, Pat Ward, Christine Truman. 



BIG BACKHANDS helped the Wightman Cup matches’ outstanding players, Britain’s 
Truman and America’s Darlene Hard, slash their way to a total of five victories. 



GAME FAVORITE at London was pretty Karen Hantze of California. “Her serve 
will be one of the glories of Wimbledon for years to come,” said a British writer. 


W ITH an unnerving display of 
come-from-behind tennis, a 
clutch-playing team of British wom- 
en won the 32nd Wightman Cup 
matches last week. The Americans 
and British proved so evenly matched 
that, in the end, the difference be- 
tween the two teams may have been 
no more than a divot of the sacred 
Wimbledon turf. 

The divot was kicked up by the 
toe of a shapely newcomer to cup 
play, America’s 17-year-old Karen 
Ilantze. She had Britain’s Ann Hay- 
don well beaten until, while serving, 
she scuffed loose a tuft of grass. “Bet- 
ter remove it,” said the umpire, and 
the rows of British schoolgirls in the 
gallery, looking like gaudy parrots 
in their colored blazers, giggled at 
his serious tone. It broke the mood 
for Hantze, who lost 2 6, 11 9, 6 1. 

Firm-stroking Darlene Hard, play- 
ing the best tennis of her life, re- 
gained the advantage for the U.S. by 
coming from behind to beat tower- 
ing {5 feet 11) Christine Truman, 
then joining Hantze in a doubles vic- 
tory. On the final afternoon she again 
put her team ahead, rallying to de- 
feat Haydon after Truman had won 
over Hantze in straight sets 7-5, 6-3. 
Then frail Angela Mortimer, down 
2 4 after losing the first set to U.S. 
Captain Janet Hopps, came back to 
win, giving Britain a 3-3 tie. 

But in the tie-breaking last match 
the British doubles team of Truman 
and Shirley Brasher almost casually 
fell behind before beating Hopps and 
Dorothy Knode 6-4, 9-7 to return the 
Wightman Cup to England. end 
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BOXING / Gilbert Rogin 


The death of a king 


As Sugar Ray Robinson lost again to Paul Pender, 

the image of the master fighter, which had burned so long 

and so brilliantly, was at last extinguished 


W HEN Napoleon’s son, the King of 
Rome, was born, there were four 
physicians, nine ladies, five chamber- 
maids, a nurse and two maids minis- 
tering and rooting in the Tuileries. 
The gate was good, he had 42 dozen 
splendid diapers to look forward to 
and he died, a pathetic, melancholy 
and thwarted young man, at 21. 

When, at 39, Sugar Ray Robinson, 
once welterweight and five times mid- 
dleweight champion of the world, 
died as a prizefighter in drafty Boston 
Garden last week, beaten more by 
himself than by the dull, fitful blows 
of Paul Pender, in his corner were his 
manager, his trainer, his brother-in- 
law and his valet. Directly below 
them was the second column: three 
physicians (Ray was concealing a re- 
spiratory virus infection) and Joe 
Louis, who whispered up advice be- 
hind his cocoa straw. (This is in the 
mumbo jumbo tradition which sur- 
rounds Robinson. In the early rounds, 
for instance, his corner yelled at him 
in French— or “en has, 
en haH.” In the 10th, however, when 
Robinson was falling behind, they 
dropped the conceit. “Let’s go, boy,’’ 
they shouted in desperate cliches, 
and “That’s good” and “You can do 
it.”) Behind the second column and 
fanning out into the dark Garden 
was the third column: his mother, 
his sister, his hairdresser (with an 
enormous bottle of Wildroot Cream 
Oil), his bodyguard (who also dances 
the Madison, including the optional 
turns known as Birdlands), a rever- 
end doctor and several chicks. 

In Robinson’s bucket were four 
bottles, one containing tap water. 
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another mouthwash, another orange 
juice and honey and the fourth, oxy- 
gen. Between the 12th and 13th 
rounds, the physicians consulted. 
They argued sharply and briefly about 
adrenalin but did not use it. 

Yout' an’ stren'f 

Against this well-equipped army 
was ranged Pender, who had defeated 
Robinson last January to become the 
middleweight champion of the world 
in Massachusettsand New York. Gene 
Fullmer is champion of the world else- 
where. Pender has a soulful expression 
and dainty features. He is an intelli- 
gent fighter with more vocabulary 
than punches; he has said, in many 
more words, that prizefighting is a 
drag. His skills, measured historically, 
are minor. He has a smart jab, dou- 
bles up on occasion with a left hook, 
has nimble feet which keep him out of 
trouble and holds and bangs good in- 
side. His offense, however, was best 
summed up by one of his fans who 
shouted to him during the 1 1th round. 
“Pender,” he said, “show him your 
yout’.” My after-fight cab driver 
made it a combination. “Pender,” 
he said, “got too much yout’ an’ 
stren't’.” 

Neither of which Robinson has. 
Nor will he find them in his bottles. 
“A good fighter,” says Harry Wiley, 
who is Robinson’s trainer, “is a fight- 
er with tricks.” But tricks are tricks 
only if they fool someone. Robinson 
has a bag full, but he no longer has 
the sleight of hand, yout' or stren’t' 
to fool anyone. Except, perhaps, him- 
self. “I was disgusted with myself, 
old buddy,” he admitted in the group 


therapy after the fight. But he is not 
ready to admit out loud how far back 
his act has gone. “I know I felt good,” 
he said. “But I don’t know about the 
performance. I couldn’t see it.” 

He wouldn’t have recognized the 
guy who played his part. He looked 
like Robinson, but like most actors 
he couldn’t fight much and like most 
old men he winded early. In the first 
round he hit Pender with a long, casu- 
al right. It was a good punch, but 
its success seemed to startle Robin- 
son as much as Pender. Pender got out 
of the way while Robinson was be- 
mused. In the second round Robin- 
son switched to the body— or en bos. 
This was according to prefight plan. 
Since Pender carries his left high, Rob- 
inson was supposed to catch him 
under the heart, slow him and bring 
his hands down. When Pender brings 
his arms down he tends to turn. Then 
Robinson was to go to work on the 
unprotected kidney. This, like other 
tricks, didn’t really come off. 

In the third round Pender’s persist- 
ent rabbit-punching in the clinches 
angered Robinson, and he retaliated 
to the body, but Pender was beating 
him to the punch. Robinson used the 
clinches for Rest and Recuperation 
while Pender clubbed away to body 
and neck. (“Those rabbit punches,” 
Robinson said gently. “They’re not 
supposed to be. They’re annoying. 
They’re not fair.”) 

The fifth was Robinson’s finest 
three minutes. He hurt Pender with 
two winging, overhand rights, which 
drove him against the ropes. (“I had 
him then,” Robinson wistfully re- 
called, “but he got away.”) He never 
really found him after that. Robinson 
inhaled from the oxygen bottle and 
drank from his various fountains of 
youth, but Pender took the next four 
rounds. Robinson, as each round drew 
to a merciful close, rolled his eyes 
up to find the clock; they looked like 
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BOWED IN SORROW AND PAIN after his loss. Sugar Ray Robinson wearily leaves the 
ring with Dr. .John L. S. Holloman, whose oxygen bottle could not revive the past. 


the piteous, alarmed eyes of live- 
stock in a flood. 

Robinson won the lOlh, despite 
wayward punches and a right leg 
which dragged, rigid, as though the 
knee joint had locked. In the 11th 
Pender was scoring so well with his 
harsh jab, it was as though Robin- 
son’s head were attached to it, like 
one of those balls which are attached 
to a paddle by a long rubber band. 
Pender, a conservative, belt-and-sus- 
penders kind of fighter, became al- 
most cocky in the 14th, opening up 


with his small-arms fire, but Robin- 
son rallied grandly and took both 
this and the 15th. 

The decision was split, as it was in 
their first fight (and fair enough, al- 
though I called it a draw). One judge, 
however, had it 149-138, giving only 
the fifth round to Robinson. Which 
proved he had nerve, if nothing else. 
It was what Harry Wiley would call 
an “ill-gotten gain.” Wiley was out- 
raged. “If my fighter lost,” he said, 
“I’d put on my hat and go home.” 
He stayed. “Pender hasn’t the guts 


to meet Ray in New York,” he said, 
“a fair, democratic-decision place.” 

Robinson had trained for this one. 
He had fought as hard as he could, 
and ultimately alone, and as well as 
his body would let him. He had 
fought with courtesy and lost with 
grace. If he had heard Wiley com- 
plaining, he would have said quietly, 
“Oh, Wiley, Wiley.” But he insisted, 
in his stubbornness and pride, that 
he wanted to fight Pender again — 
in New York. Though he had com- 
plained he was rusty when he lost in 
January, he said, “Maybe I was 
wrong. Maybe he was right. I guess 
he got it. I didn’t have what it took 
to win. I can't make it. I don’t know 
whether I want to quit if I don’t fight 
Pender again. I don’t know how I feel 
now'. They have a song, Il's Too Soon 
lo Know. I want to go back to New 
York and think it over.” Boston, ob- 
viously, was not a city for ratiocina- 
tion. “But I don’t like to get hit.” 
He sat, a towel about his middle, 
talking softly and smiling for the 
photographers or sometimes, faintly, 
for himself. “Man, for the last couple 
weeks,” he said, “it’s been Khru- 
shchev on one side of the newspapers 
and me on the other. I’m tired.” He 
was tired and seemed sort of glad it 
was over, w'hatever it was. 

“Give me a mirror.” he asked. 
“Let me see how I look.” Richard II, 
another losing king, had asked for a 
mirror, too. “Was this the face,” he 
said, “that like the sun did make 
beholders wink?” And they took 
Richard’s crowm away, too, old bud- 
dy. He asked for a grave, and lie got 
it. “The only thing that’ll stop that 
man is the grave,” June Clark, Rob- 
inson’s valet, said in the car going to 
the fight. If you got the money, I 
thought, stop short of the grave — 
although it’s nobody else’s business. 
But you were the best and you came 
back so often you made Lazarus look 
like a four-round boy. 

Pender, on the other hand, talked 
of taking on Archie Moore. Now that 
he’s licked age, he thinks he can take 
on weight, too. As the man said, if 
you step out of your class be sure to 
step down. end 
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BOATING / Ezra Bowen 



"FINISTERRE" GETS FAST START TOWARD 19S8 WIN BY KEEPING CLEAR OF JAM (BACKGROUND) AT WINDWARD END OF LINE 

Eyes on 'Finisterre' 


All hands will be watching the fabulous little yawl this 
week as Carleton Mitchell makes his bid for an 
unprecedented third straight victory in the Bermuda Race 


W HEN the record entry of some 
130 boats lines up off Newport, 
R.I. for the start of the Bermuda Race 
this week, virtually every sailor will 
have his eye on Carleton Mitchell’s 
Finisterre. To an old rival like Colin 
Ratsey {shown at right aboard his 
yawl Golliwogg) the sight will be nei- 
ther unfamiliar nor cheering. In 1956 
Ratsey and the rest of the Bermuda 
skippers charged down to the island 
faster than any of them had ever be- 
fore covered the 635-mile passage, 
only to discover that Mitchell had 
gone just a little faster. 

In winning, the 38-foot 8-inch Fin- 
isterre became the smallest boat ever 
to win the Bermuda Trophy, a piece 
of silverware that ocean racers cherish 
above all others. She also earned some 


loud boos from rivals, who thought 
that her time allowance was too big. 

“Some of these boats,’’ grumped 
the owner of a long, tall sloop, "are 
beginning to win on mathematics." 

Then it was 1958, and Finisterre, 
carrying a slightly increased rating, 
took the trophy again, the only boat 
to win two in a row in the 54-year 
history of the race. This time there 
were no boos. There was, however, a 
tendency to speculate on how Mitch- 
ell managed to do it. It was a point 
worth pondering. 

The Bermuda Race— any deep- 
water race, for that matter— is so 
shot full of luck, confusion and false 
weather forecasts that there is no way 
of telling who is going to win. In 1948, 
for example, Henry Taylor’s Bartma 


missed Bermuda altogether, then 
turned around and still managed to 
take first place. 

In 1954 Dan Strohmeier on Malay 
went so far afield looking for wind 
that he arrived at the finish resigned 
to a position well back in the ruck. 
"Who won?” Strohmeier shouted to 
a committee boat, just after crossing 
the line. 

“Malay,” came back the answer. 

While there may be no sure way to 
■win a race, there are a number of ways 
to avoid losing. For even granted the 
element of luck, ocean racing is a 
game of mistakes, and the boat mak- 
ing the least mistakes is likely to win. 

Mitchell, whom most of his rivals 
conlinued 

Photographs by Richard Meek 

LOOKING TO WEATHER, CoUn Ratsey 
{second from, right) and crew of the 1958 
runner-up Golliwogg keep close track of 
competition on way out to starling line. 
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BOATING continued 

concede to be the best planner in rac- 
ing today, is a man who remembers 
mistakes, particularly those he makes 
himself. He lost a transatlantic race 
in 1952 when he left his course to go 
wind hunting — and found instead a 
flat calm. In 1957 lie threw away the 
Annapolis race by tacking downwind 
in the hope of picking up more speed 
while his rivals slid steadily — and vic- 


toriously — down a straight course to 
the finish. After each of his losses, and 
after every one of his many victories 
as well, Mitchell jotted down his mis- 
takes on scraps of paper. Then he en- 
tered his conclusions in a notebook 
entitled “Learned the Hard Way.” 
This notebook is Mitchell’s own ab- 
breviated bible of ocean racing, a col- 
lection of purely personal reminders 
of the things that make a boat go in 
any ocean, in any weather. A selec- 


tion of these notes is presented here. 
For ocean racers they may be a guide 
to future victories. For casual cruis- 
ers they contain valuable tips on pre- 
paring a boat for sea and for han- 
dling her when she is out on the 
water. And for landsmen, there is 
an indication of the effort, the per- 
sistence and the relentless attention 
to detail that have made Carleton 
Mitchell the winningest ocean racer 
of modern times. 


MITCHELL’S MAXIMS 


Here are the lessons learned in a lifetime of ocean racing by America's most successful deep-water sailor 


• Most deep-water sailors believe that 
races are won on the long night watches. 
They aren’t — just. They are won through 
preparation before the start, and they are 
won at the gun and over every foot of the 
course. Therefore, be completely ready, 
and once under way never let down. 

• The two keys to ocean racing are crew 
and sails. In picking a crew, remember 
obligation to the boat must override all 
personal consideraiion.s except incompat- 
ibility. 

• Try for one young eager beaver on 
each watch who will jump on minor er- 
rands, but balance him off with experi- 
enced men who are not .slowed by age or 
temperament. 

• In choosing sails, take as many as 
stowage permits. But don’t go in for spe- 
cial-purpose sails like heavy-weather 
reachers or storm spinnakers until the 
bread-and-butter sails for normal condi- 
tions are perfect. 

• Each sail .should be a.ssessed critically, 
preferably with the sailmaker aboard. 
Every effort should be made to achieve 
aerodynamic perfection in cut and trim. 
Sails also .should be inspected for weak- 
nesses. Check stitching along the seams, 
strength of cringles, condition of batten 
pockets. Hoist the sails against the sun 
and look for tiny tears or chafe marks, 
especially on spinnakers. 

• Assemble all possible data on the 
course to be sailed. Study British Ad- 
miralty and U.S. Hydrographic Office 
publications— charts, sailing directions, 
weather maps, pilot charts. Read oack 
through old is.sues of yachting magazines 
to see what has worked in the past. From 
bookstores specializing in out-of-print 
items, procure copies of Blunt, Findlay 
and other sailing directions of a century 
or more ago, when commerce depended 
on wind and current. 


• Before leaving the dock, divide the 
boat into departments: engine, electrical, 
plumbing, galley, deck, rigging, sails. De- 
cide which items are most likely to fail 
or be lost, and have spares, plu-s tools to 
cope. 

• Make sure life rails will keep an un- 
conscious man aboard with water slosh- 
ing deep in the scuppers. 

• Make sure boat is floating on proper 
sailing lines. With everything aboard but 
crew, study trim. Boat must not be down 
by either end. Especially watch for squat- 
ting aft. Once under way, never forget, or 
let crew forget, that distribution of hu- 
man weight wdll then govern trim, and 
that trim, in turn, affects speed. 

• Helmsmanship is the most important 
.single factor in ocean racing. Therefore, 
never let it be assumed steering is an au- 
tomatic crew prerogative. 

• No helmsman can do his best if he is 
distracted by other concerns. He should 
never try to direct operations on the fore- 
deck, or watch competitors, or even call 
the trim of the sails. Before the start, an 
experienced crewman should be appoint- 
ed to inform the man at the helm on 
courses and maneuvers of other boats, and 
possibly of right-of-way situations devel- 
oping. Another crew member should be 
responsible for sails and trim. 

• Although the ideal way to start is 
to hit the line with the gun, it is more 
important to have full way and clear 
wind. If a jam seems impending, slay 
away from favored end of line to avoid 
backwind and disturbed water. Try to be 
in a position to sail your own race as 
.soon as possible. 

• Don’t make things neat until all sails 
are set and drawing— and especially nev- 
er delay to coil a halyard before sheeting 
a sail. Get the boat going, then tidy up. 


• After the start, concentrate on bring- 
ing the boat to her maximum speed, then 
settle down. Voices down, tails down. 
Under no circumstance except danger of 
collision should the man a.ssigned to 
watching the trim of the jib be on the 
bow; then, and for the entire distance, 
headsails should be watched from a posi- 
tion near the mast. 

• Commence watches as soon as possi- 
ble. Don’t let anyone burn out in the early 
stages. Send below tho.se not needed; per- 
haps sleep will not be possible but lying 
down with eyes closed releases tension. 
Jleep shades and wax earplugs to cut out 
light and noise can be a great boon. 

• Don’t set rigid wheel tricks. Let the 
best men have the most time but never to 
the loss of sharpne.ss. In heavy weather, 
limit helmsmen to 20 to 30 minutes; 
under pleasant conditions when the boat 
is in the groove, an hour is not too much. 

• There should be no cockpit bull ses- 
sions. If the crew is stationed amidships— 
to windward in a breeze, to leeward in a 
drift— they are more aware of headsails 
and altered conditions which require ac- 
tion. The human ballast is where it be- 
longs, and the helmsman is removed from 
temptation to chat. 

• “Point” in a .moderate breeze or sea. 
But when the wind is very light, or the 
weather so heavy that the boat is being 
stopped for lack of drive, fall off a little 
and concentrate on .speed. 

• In handicap racing, a boat should sail 
tactically against others her own size and 
class, hoping for the best in the over-all 
standings. 

• Never let the crew get hungry--ener- 
gy loss and irritability begins at once. If 
a midday start, pa.ss soup and sandwiches 
on deck while sailing to the line, with 

continued 
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COMPACT ECONOMY 
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BOATING continued 


more to follow when the initial excitement 
Ls over. For dinner the first night, ideal 
meal is beef stew made ashore and warmed 
below— the squeamish can sop at the 
gravy, the hungry can make a hearty 
meal. 

• While .still close to the coast, keep con- 
stant watch for new wind in light, varia- 
ble conditions. Watch the direction taken 
by any rising smoke. Scan mouths of bays 
and rivers; frequently they act as wind 
funnels, and a tack toward them may 
pay. ALso remember wind tends to draw 
on or oil shore, .sometimes providing a lift. 

• In a moderate breeze, call the jib by 
watching when luff goes soft. In heavy 
winds, watch the sag in the headslay, as 
wire will .start to lift before sail flutters. 

• Don't delay in preparing for sail 
changes as weather worsens or improves. 

• To windward, don’t overpower boat 
by carrying too much sail; when the rail 
buries, speed drops. Reef or go to a smaller 
jib. Exception: in puffy wind, especially 
in heavy steep sea, lug all sail through the 
squalls to maintain drive during lulls. 
Station a man on mainsheet to prevent 
knockdowns. 

• To leeward, broad reaching or running, 
forget the theory of "hull speed limit” 
and drh'e hell out of your ves.sel. Shorten 
sail only when sea builds to point that 
steering is impossible or crew is exhausted 
to point of danger. 

• Rule of thumb for sailing downwind: 
never deviate from base cour-se if boat can 
make approximately six knots. In light 
air, never sharpen up more than necessary 
to bring wind from dead aft to the quar- 
ter, except in brief tactical situation-s. A 
deviation of 10° from the base course for 
4/5 of a 100-mile race, before heading for 
the mark, will result in an extra five miles, 
20"' adds 20 miles. 

• The skipper should never hesitate to 
ask the crew to do any job that needs do- 
ing, no matter how disagreeable or even 
potentially dangerous. Delaying usually 
makes the task harder if conditions wors- 


• Forget the “not our day” or “not our 
condition.s” point of view. And above all, 
don’t a.ssume you have lost the race— or 
won it- until you have crossed the finish 
line. 

• Mistake,s compound. Try not to make 

the first. It doesn’t hurt to lose a race- 
only to blow one. end 


HORSE RACING / Whitney Tower 


Tom Barry’s waiting game 


Light training and a patient 
ride made up his formula 
for victory in the Belmont 

B ill Hartack is a supremely con- 
fident jockey. He also considers 
himself a .superior Judge of training 
methods and race strategy. For the 
92nd running of the Belmont Stakes 
last week, however, Hartack was con- 
tent to accept the instructions of a 
twinkly-eyed Irishman named Tom 
Barry: “Drop back 15 lengths off the 
pace for the first part of it, and don’t 
do any running until you hit the 
three-eighths pole.” Barry trains Cel- 
tic Ash, Hartack rode Celtic Ash and 
Celtic Ash won the Belmont going 
away. 

As the field of seven broke from the 
gate, the favored Tompion and Ve- 
netian Way took the lead together. 
Tooth and Nail and Disperse were 
nearest to them, and Celtic Ash, 
as Barry had ordered, trailed way 
behind. 

The pace was hardly startling— :48 
for the half and 1 :12 1 5 for the three- 
quarters. But when Kentucky Derby 
winner Venetian Way took over lead- 
ership midway up the backstretch, 
Tompion was already in trouble. His 
jockey, Willie Shoemaker, said later: 
“Every time Tompion runs on a 
bright sunny day he sees those shad- 
ows and tries to jump them. This time 
he jumped everything he could and 
tried to run all over the damn track.” 

Hartack and Celtic Ash had no 
such problem. Strictly on schedule, 
Hartack let his horse go at the three- 
eighths pole. Just before he turned for 
home, he ranged swiftly up on the 
outside to overhaul Venetian Way, 
Tompion and Disperse, and from there 
on it was simple. Celtic Ash covered 
the last half mile in :52 and the final 
quarter in :26, which is not sensa- 
tional, but nonetheleSvS very credit- 
able and the sort of time that wins 
an awful lot of races. His final time of 
2:29 3/5 was well off Gallant Man's 



A SMUG HARTACK Stands smiling in the Belmont winner's circle with Celtic Ash after 
easily healing Venetian Way, the horse he rode to victory in the Kentucky Derby. 


track record of 2:26 3, '5. Venetian 
Way ran a game sort of race to finish 
second, although beaten five and a 
half lengths, w'hile Disperse, the 
King Ranch long shot, was third. 

Celtic Ash’s triumph in the Bel- 
mont is a strong argument in favor of 
both moderate spring racing and the 
importation of Irish-raised horses. It 
was just two years ago that Boston 
Banker Joseph E. O’Connell came to 
the Belmont with an Irish-bred colt 
named Cavan. The horse had been 
lightly raced in the spring and was at 
his very peak when he most needed 
to be. True, Cavan’s Belmont win 
was at the expense of a crippled Tim 
Tam, but nonetheless it indicated 
that the team of O’Connell and Barry 
had hit on a scheme to bring ofl the 
big ones. 

Barry, who has been a U.S. citizen 
for 30 years, was talking about that 
scheme after Celtic Ash’s Belmont. 
He believes that horses raised in Ire- 
land are ideally suited for mile-and-a- 


half races. ‘‘They take their time with 
horses over there,” said Barry, “and I 
try to do the same thing with ours. 
Celtic Ash raced only three times as a 
2-year-old, and the Belmont was only 
his sixth start this season. We win- 
tered in Camden, S.C., and down 
there I knew I had a horse a little 
above the ordinary. He’s a small, 
compact colt, and he doesn’t need 
too much work to be at his best.” 

Owner O’Connell didn't make the 
Belmont. He was resting in St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital in Brighton, Mass., 
but when he saw the race on televi- 
sion he jumped out of bed for joy. 
And well he might, for Celtic Ash, 
which had cost him $22,000 as a year- 
ling in Ireland {and up to last Satur- 
day had won $33,280), had brought 
home a check for $96,785. 

Around the barns this week, some 
old hands are already paying Celtic 
Ash the highest of compliments, 
which is: “This could be any sort of 
a horse.” end 
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HERO OF MANY MOODS 

roiilhiuril from pngf .i9 

right and Piersall sat in the bullpen. 
There was no score for 10 innings. 
Then in the top of the 11th the Tigers 
scored twice. In the bottom of the 
11th, the Indians loaded the bases 
with two out. Gordon signaled to the 
bullpen for Piersall to come in and 
pinch hit. 

'T was scared,” said Piersall. “As 
1 came across the outfield I got a 
standing ovation, me, a .245 hitter 
last year. There were 55,000 people 
there. I’ve never had a bigger thrill. 

’’Banning was pitching for Detroit, 
and I made up my mind to hit that 
first pilch. He threw it in and I hit a 
line drive over shortstop to tie the 
game. If the ground hadn't been so 
wet it would have gone between the 
outfielders, and everybody would 
have scored. As it was, we lost.” 

Kuenn was hurt in that first game, 
so Pier.sall began to play every day. 
By the lime Kuenn was well, Bond 
had started looking like a rookie. Pier- 
sall was back as a regular. 

In early May against Chicago, Pier- 
sall got into a fiery argument with 
home-plate umpire Frank Umont 
from the on-deck circle. Johnny Tem- 
ple was at bat, and Umont had called 
a questionable strike. Temple just 
blinked his eyes, but Piersall argued 
violently. When he came to bat, 
Piersall renewed the argument, finally 
stopped, faced the pitcher, Billy 
Pierce, and hit the first pitcli on a 
line over the left-field fence. 

“I think I play better when I’m 
mad,” said Piersall. ’T just wanted to 
beat Pierce and I didn’t think Umont 
was calling a good game. I figured 
that if Temple squawked he’d be 
tossed out quick, since he’s just over 
from the National League. So I told 
Umont to bear down. When I got up 
to bat and Umont wagged his finger 
at me, I told him to stop or I’d bite 
it ofT. Then I told myself Pierce was 
going to throw a slider, so I’d be set. 
It was a slider.” 

The next day Piersall ruined Herb 
Score’s composure by leading off with 
a bunt, stealing second and third and 
scoring on an overthrow. “It was 
Gordon's idea to bunt,” said Piersall. 
“I want to give him credit.” His next 
time up, Piersall hit a long drive to 
straight center field. Jim Landis got 



his glove on it, but crashed into the 
wire fence and collapsed, the ball fall- 
ing over the fence for a home run. 
Piersall, thinking the ball had been 
caught, stopped at first base, threw 
his batting helmet into the Cleve- 
land dugout and waited for someone 
to bring him his glove. Finally he 
discovered what had happened and, 
bareheaded, raced around the bases 
at top speed, as he does after every 
home run he hits. 

Near the end of May, the Indians 
moved into Detroit, “rve always 



PIERSALL'S INSECT SPRAY AMUSES UMPIRE 


thought Detroit was vicious,” said 
Piersall. “The trouble started therein 
1954, when I was with the Red Sox. 
I had made a good catch off Fred 
Hatfield, and they started booing me, 
so I showed them my teeth. They 
were furious. They started throwing 
paper clips and whisky bottles and 
debris. Bill McKinley, the umpire, 
comes trotting out and tells me I’m 
the instigator and that he’s going to 
throw me out. He should have for- 
feited the game. The next day in the 
papers they call me the instigator. I 
had to go to the dictionary to look 
the word up. I’ve never signed auto- 
graphs in Detroit since then. 

“This year I hit a three-run homer 
in the ninth to put us ahead 6 4. 
When T went out to center field they 
start hitting me with ice cubes and 
paper clips. I told Larry Napp the 
game should be forfeited and he just 
laughed. Just as the game ended, 
someone threw a firecracker — they 
wrap pieces of wire around them so 
they travel further— and it went off, 
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In Paris a gallon of gas costs 74^ Twice as much as it costs in 

the U.S. — so Frenchmen have to make it go twice as far. That’s the reason why so many 
of them drive Simcas. What mileage does Simca get over here? To find out, a stock Simca 
made ten test runs between twenty different American cities — all under actual day-to-day 
driving conditions. The final average, certified by the U.S. Auto Club: 38.058 miles per 
gallon. Or less than U a mile. (And in straight city driving, Simca averaged over 33 
miles per gallon.) Take a look at the Simca above. Ever see a nicer way to save money? 
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wipers. Interior light. .Automatic choke. Deluxe interiors, foam rubber scats. 
I'.^R'IS .AND .SERVICE: Througti Chrysler'.s MoPar network. PRICE: 
•S1I)9K. I.ist Price. P.O.E. East Coast. Optional equipment, including white- 
walls, ilestinaiion ch.irges, local taxes extra. Oserseas delivery available, too. 
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“To me, LIFE is being up front in a crowd . . . when 
big things happen.” Only LIFE is so many things 
to so many people. Something special to each one. 




Photo by LIFE contributor Henri Cartier-Bresson, the 
only man to have a photographic exhibit in the Louvre. 
He chose this photo to show what to him is LIFE'S great 
ability; "Getting you up front in a crowd each week.” 
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HERO OF MANY MOODS coiltinued 

making a lot of noise and smoke. 

“I lost 10 pounds that day and we 
had a double-header coming up in 
Chicago the next day. I was exhaust- 
ed. We had a long bus ride from the 
train to the hotel in Chicago. My reg- 
ular roommate, Johnny Klippstein, 
was visiting his family, so I was room- 
ing with John Powers, and he had a 
cold and he snored all night. It kept 
me awake. 

“In the first game the next day, I 
was on second base, with Harvey 
Kuenn hitting against Early Wynn. 
Napp is umpiring at home and calls 
two bad strikes against Kuenn, so I 
started squawking. Napp didn’t mind 
but that new umpire, Cal Drum- 
mond, comes up behind me and tells 
me to shut up. I guess he wanted to 
make a good impression. I wheeled 
around and let him have it, and he 
tossed me out of the game. Umpires 
should learn to take a little abuse. 
People don't come to see them play, 
you know. Anyway, after he tossed 
me out, I forget exactly what hap- 
pened except that Umont led me 
from the field very nicely. He handled 
it very well. Then I threw the hel- 
mets, the bats and the gloves on the 
field. All I could think of was that my 
15-game hitting streak was over be- 
cause I was out of the game. Just as I 
was leaving for the dressing room 1 
caught one more look at Drummond. 
T got mad again. I saw a sand bucket, 
so I dumped out all the sand and 
threw the bucket on the field. I went 
into the clubhouse and fell asleep on 
the floor. 

“I played the second game and 
went 0-5. I could hardly see the ball, 
I was so tired. The last out of the 
game was a fly which I caught. Just 
as I caught it, an orange hit me on 
the head. I picked it up and threw 
it against that big, new scoreboard. 
Then I threw the ball. I was aiming 
for the glass, but I missed.” 

(Many American Leaguers have 
expressed secret admiration for Pier- 
sail’s assault against the rocket-shoot- 
ing, horn-blownng scoreboard. They 
resent the board because of the money 
it cost. “Veeck spent $300,000 on the 
board,” said one player, "but he 
doesn’t spend a dime on the visiting 
players’ dressing room, the worst in 
the league.”) 

“Veeck phoned me after the game 
and gave me hell. I blasted him and 


he blasted back. But we get along 
O.K. I got fined $250 and I deserved 
it.” 

That night Piersall called his wife 
to tell her he was all right. She said: 
“Honey, I’m on your team.” 

A week later Jimmy had more trou- 
ble with Detroit. It started when De- 
troit Manager Jimmy Dykes had the 
umpires make Piersall put on his bat- 
ting helmet while in the on-deck circle. 

Heckling Tigers 

“T began to trade shouts with 
Dykes,” said Piersall. “I pointed to 
the left-field seats with my bat. Burn- 
.sicle was pitching and he’s got a screw- 
ball I couldn’t hit with a broom. But 
I got lucky and really hit one. I just 
stood there and laughed at Dykes. 
Then I ran around the bases, but when 
I got to third, I thought to myself, 
‘I’m going to rub it in good,’ so I 
tipped my hat to him and yelled, ‘Get 
on that, old man.’ 

“Before I got up the next time one 
of the Tigers told me they were going 
to stick the ball in my ear. So when 
I got up, I wore this big football-type 
helmet. Burnside’s first pitch was 
close, but not very. Red Wilson start- 
ed yelling at Burnside like he was 
crazy, telling him to knock me down 
and calling him gutless if he didn’t. 
The next pitch sailed over my head. 
John Flaherty, the umpire, didn’t do 
a thing. Wilson was getting madder. 
The third time Burnside threw at 
me, Flaherty gave him a warning. 
Wilson still wasn’t satisfied. I told 
him I’d seen a lot of crazy people 
in the sanitarium, but nothing as bad 
as that. Then we both laughed.” 

By this time Jimmy Piersall had 
finished breakfast, had taken a cab 
ride through Central Park and up to 
Yankee Stadium. The night before in 
the Stadium he had hit a triple. This 
day he was to get a hit, score a run 
and make a catch in center field that 
one New York sportswriter described 
as “impossible” and the best catch 
made in the Stadium “since Joe Di- 
Maggio robbed Hank Greenberg 
many years ago.” 

But before the game, as he was 
preparing to enter the players’ dress- 
ing room, Jimmy Piersall paused a 
moment and produced a letter. 

“This is from my wife,” he said. 
“It’s a wonderful letter. She says that 
when I'm away, it’s only half a family. 
She says, ‘We all love you.’ That’s all 
that matters to me.” end 



The gin 
that needs 
no label 


Coates Original Plymou ih Gin is made 
only in historic Plymouth, England, 
near the soft upland water of Devon 
so essential to its distinctive taste. 
Plymouth Gin is an original recipe and 
the flavor is unmistakable; eloquent, 
without being aromatic. 

Once you've tasted the distinctive 
flavor of Coates Plymouth Gin you 
can tell it anywhere, anytime — whether 
it’s served to you straight, in a martini 
or on the rocks. And ever afterwards 
you'll recognize Plymouih by its most 
distinguishing trademark — the flavor. 


Plymouth 
Gin: 


IMPORTED FROM 
. ENGLAND 


Distilled Gin. 94.4 Proof. 100% Gra>n 
Neutral Spirits • Sohleffelin i.Co..N.Y. 
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FRENCH thought 

eovlinuei] from page 37 


to make the same profitable penalty 
double to which Bourchtoff and Del- 
mouly fell victim at the other table 
against Mrs. Sobel and Schenken. 

Nnrlh-Soulh vulnerable 
U'csf dealer 

NOltTH 

4 8 r> 2 
V a S « 5 1 

♦ K 5 

♦ 5 


4 .4 K J 10 7 I 

V K 

♦ (J 8 3 

«|k H 6 

SOl'TH 


♦ <} 3 

V (J J 10 7 

♦ 0 6 2 

♦ .4 3 4 


T .< 

♦ J 10 7 1 
4 K J 1 0 7 .3 2 


When Bourchtoir and Delmouly 
held the North-South hands, the bid- 
ding went: 

WKHT NORTH K.VST SOUTH 

ISrhtHktn) (Hourrhliiff) (Mrg. Subel) (Uelmuiihn 
14 2 4 1)1)1.. .‘)4 

e.\,ss p.\ss PASS 

Opening Uail: epuile king 

Mrs. Sobel played the 3 on the 
opening lead and Schenken shifted to 
the king of hearts, won by dummy's 
ace. The club 5 was led from dummy, 
and when East ducked. South’s jack 
won the trick. A club continuation 
was won by East’s 9. The queen of 
spades was overtaken by West's ace 
and the diamond 3 was returned. 
Dummy played low and East’s 9 was 
taken by South's 10. 

Declarer led another club, hoping 
the suit would break. But East made 
two top trumps and South remained 
with three losing diamonds. He made 
only five tricks at a contract for nine, 
and went down 1,100 points. 

In the other room France held the 
East-West cards. 

WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 

iTrfztIi lAIlingeri (Jam) (.XTtilhei 

I ♦ 14 2 4 PASS 

3 4 PA.SS 4 4 PASS 

PA.SS PASSl 

Opening lead: club S 

Because West’s canape opening 
was one diamond, North was able to 
come in at one heart instead of the 
two-heart call which was required at 
the other table. East did not find a 
double of a mere one-bid attractive, 
so North-South were taken off the 
hook. 

Dummy’s club queen was finessed 
on the opening lead, and South took 
the king. He returned the 3 of hearts, 



BARON DE NExoN, Francp’-S nonplaying 
captain, was strong leader at Olympiad. 



RENE BACHERicH, Worked on bidding 
system with Ghestem for seven years. 



PIERRE GHESTEM. and fellow business- 
man Bacherich won over U.S. in 1956. 


not knowing that his partner held 
a seven-card suit and that West, 
too, had a singleton. When West 
played the heart king, North let that 
card hold rather than establish three 
good hearts in dummy. 

West cashed the spado ace and led 
a second round of trumps to dum- 
my’s queen. Next he led dummy’s 
queen of hearts. When South discard- 
ed a club, West trumped and drew 
the last trump with his king. He led to 
dummy’s ace of clubs and passed the 
jack of hearts to North’s hand, dis- 
carding a diamond. North was end- 
played. A heart return would have 
given West another diamond discard. 
Instead, North gambled that his part- 
ner would hold good diamonds and 
led his diamond king. West made two 
top diamonds and in the end con- 
ceded a diamond trick, exactly mak- 
ing his contract. But his score of 420 
was a net loss of 680 (6 IMPsi on the 
result at the two tables. 

Since we won the match finally by 
exactly 8 IMPs, just enough to give 
us a clear win (anything less than 
8 under International Match Point 
rules would have been calculated as 
a draw), the 6 IMPs France lost on 
this deal becau.se of canape could 
have cost them the Olympiad. 

But France rallied to win the re- 
mainder of her matches, while in the 
last two rounds Britain collapsed 
through the sheer weariness of an 
overplayed Reese and Schapiro. 

Which leads me to what I think 
should be the obvious conclusion: in 
the final analysis, championships are 
won or lost by the players and the 
way they are juggled by their cap- 
tains. Minus Perroux, the Italians were 
not the indomitable team they had 
been. Had England’s nonplaying cap- 
tain, Louis Tarlo, not been hospi- 
talized for a few days with a dam- 
aged rib, perhaps he would have in- 
sisted that Reese and Schapiro get 
more time off in the earlier rounds 
when it wasn’t so important to win 
them all. France, unlike England and 
Italy, did not come into the finals 
undefeated. But she did come in com- 
paratively well rested, and so, in 
the finals, when every loss counted 
against her, was able to line up her 
three equally proficient pairs in any 
way that the discerning eye of Cap- 
tain de Nexon decided. Perhaps, 
tho^jgh he never played a card, it 
was Nexon who did most to win the 
championship. end 
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SPORT IN ART 


Courfesy, Museyni of fine Arts, Boston, M. end. M. KoroliV Collection 


The happy moment— 
always the same 


James K. Polk was in the White House, and the year— it 
was 1847 — was one of tensions and triumphs in the war 
with Mexico. And this was the summer that James Good- 
wyn Clonney, New York painter, chose to record a more 
timeless triumph — a Punch-proud fisherman holding up 
his catch of a striped bass. The Happy Moment was 
Clonney’s name for it. Though costumes have changed 
in 113 years, successful anglers still wear the same look. 



THE 

AMIABLE 

GORILLA 



J'lfjlogruphs by Oeorge B. SehaUer 


In an unprecedented experiment, a young scientist 
and his wife set out to share the daily life of giant 
gorillas in Africa’s mountains. Here is the exclusive 
story of what they found— plus the first close-up 
pictures ever made of gorillas in their native wild 

by JOHN O’REILLY 


F or the first time in history a man and woman, 
alone and unarmed, have gone among wild gorillas 
to live with them on a basis of friendly coexistence. 
George B. Schaller, a young biologist from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and his pretty blonde wife Kay are 
now' in the Belgian Congo engaged in the first pro- 
tracted study of gorilla life ever made under natural, 
undisturbed conditions. How closely Schaller has en- 
tered into their lives is shown in the extraordinary pic- 
tures on these and the following pages which he took 
as he sat among the gorillas and watched them eat and 
sleep and play through long days in the African wilds. 

Reacting to his calm, nonbelligerent approach, the 
gorillas have accepted him in a spirit of cautious curios- 
ity. This mutual tolerance has resulted in scenes which 
have never before taken place between the world’s two 
largest primates. At times Schaller has found himself 
in the midst of a troop of gorillas, with the animals 
staring at him from all sides. He has stood face to face 
with a gorilla, looking into its deep brown eyes at a 
distance of six feet. On occasion he has sat on the same 
limb with them. He has devoted day after day to 
watching their every movement, while they returned 
the scrutiny with such avid interest that it became a 
question of who was making the most intensive study 

conlinucd 


WILD GORILLAS, always advertised as a sight to chill men’s 
blood, look up mildly as George Schaller takes their pic- 
ture from Jess than 50 feet away in the deep African forest. 
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AMIABLE GORILLA conlinued 

of whom. He now knows their moods, 
their expressions and their reactions. 
Bundled in his sleeping bag, he has 
passed nights at the edge of gorilla 
troops curled in their individual nests, 
and once he awakened to find one 
sound asleep only a few feet from him. 

In conseriuence, Schaller already 
has assembled a mass of data on the 
life history and behavior of the wild 
gorillas that are new to science. Fur- 
thermore, his observations in total 
present a picture of this largest of the 
anthropoid apes that is almost direct- 
ly opposite to the popular concep- 
tion. Ever since Paul du Chaillu, the 
French explorer, published his exag- 
gerated accounts of wild gorillas a 
hundred years ago, the concept of this 
animal as a ferocious, ill-tempered, 
man-hating beast has grown in the 
public mind. Motion pictures por- 
traying the gorilla with a beautiful 
blonde slung over its shoulder have 
added to the charaeterixation. 

By contrast, the Schallers have 
found the gorilla to be an amiable ani- 
mal which lives in peace with others 
of its kind and with the world around 
it; a creature which attacks man only 
under the severest provocation; an 
unusual mammal whose life is so 
placid that even sex is incidental 
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and not worth fighting about. Schal- 
ler’s studies also show the need for 
continuing investigations of the go- 
rilla and the great need for its pres- 
ervation. 

These new facts concerning the go- 
rilla will be included in a scientific re- 
port when Schaller returns next sum- 
mer. Meanwhile, he has sent to Sports 
Ili-ustrated lengthy accounts of his 
life with the gorillas and the things he 
has learned about them. 

The two-year gorilla study is be- 
ing financed by the National Science 
Foundation and the New York Zo- 
ological Society. Before establishing a 
permanent camp in the Congo, Schal- 
ler and Dr. John T. Emlen, supervi- 
sor of the project and professor of bi- 
ology at the University of Wisconsin, 
devoted six months to studying the 
habitat and distribution of the moun- 
tain gorilla and to locating the most 
favorable site at which to study its 
social behavior. 

They decided on the region of the 
Virunga Volcanoes in Albert National 
Park (^ee map) because its vegetation 
is better suited to continuous obser- 
vation than the denser jungles, and 
the gorillas have rarely met man. 
There, in the high mountain forest. 
George and Kay Schaller began the 
unique exjjeriment in August 1959. 

The essence of Schaller’s technique 


THE SCII.4LLERS: 
RESEARCH PIONEERS 

In becoming ihe firsi man to make a 
long-term study of gorilla home life, 
George B. Schaller is continuing a ca- 
reer crowded with research both in 
the lahoralnry and in the field. He was 
born in Germany 27 years ago and 
came to this country as a boy. His in- 
terest in wildlife and wildernes.s areas 
led him to enter the Univer.sity of 
Alaska, where he met his wife Kay 
ishou-n here cradling a baby foreM dui- 
ker', like himself a student of an- 
thropology and zoology. In .Alaska he 
obtained his B.S. degree in zoology 
and hi.s B..A. degree in anthropology, 
adding an M .S. degree in zoology from 
the University of Wisconsin. Ills field 
work includes a survey of the birds of 
Colville River, Alaska, work with tho 
U.S. Pish and Wildlife Service and the 
National Park Service and, in 1936, a 
journey to the Brook.s Range in Alaska 
as a member of the Murie Expedition. 


in getting on friendly terms is unob- 
trusiveness. “Previous expeditions 
sent to study the gorilla,” he writes, 
“always ventured into the forest with 
gunbearers, camera carriers, trackers 
and porters. As recently as 1953 an 
expedition to the Virunga Volcanoes 
arrived with 120 porters and finished 
their supposed study without ever 
having seen a gorilla. Even if gorillas 
are encountered by such expeditions, 
the animals usually flee or, if closely 
pressed, attack.” 

ALONE AND UNARMED 

“Dr. Emlen and I reasoned that no 
animal likes to be approached by a 
horde of people. We decided to go 
alone and unarmed. It worked well. 
Now, even if T am accompanied by a 
park guard, I make him stay behind 
when the gorillas are near. Slowly, in 
plain sight, I approach a troop of 
feeding or resting gorillas to within 
80 to 150 feet, depending on the ter- 
rain and visibility. 

“I sit quietly, often on a stump 
or on the low branch of a tree, and 
seemingly pay little attention to 
them. If they move off, i never fol- 
low, for attacks are most likely in pur- 
suit. This policy has paid off. The 
gorillas have become used to my sit- 
ting near them day after day, and I 
have never been charged. Instead of 




moving off, they continue their daily 
routine as if I did not exist. This, of 
course, is the ideal way to study the 
social behavior of an animal, and in 
the past eight months I have ob- 
served them over 450 hours. 

■‘Usually the animals are so close 
that I do not need my binoculars. 
Gorillas, like dogs or men. get very 
uneasy when stared at directly, so the 
use of cameras and binoculars must 
not be too continuous. 

"At times my wife accompanies 
me, but the gorillas appear more 
nervous at the sight of two people. I 
always wear the same drab clothes 
day after day. I do all my own track- 
ing. By following their trails of bro- 
ken vegetation I have plotted their 
movements and activity for as long 
as 27 consecutive days.” 

The fact that he is unarmed. Schal- 
ler reasons, i.s important in getting the 
gorillas to accept him on equal terms. 
He feels that if he carried a gun, even 
though he never used it, the mere pos- 
session of the weapon would give him 
an assertiveness which the gorillas 
could detect, lie has sought simply 
to give himself the role of another 
friendly primate who comes around 
every day but minds his own business. 
The method has worked, not with just 
one gorilla band but with many. Up 
to the last report received from Schal- 


ier, he had come to know 16 gorilla 
troops, ranging in size from five to 
30 animals. 

In this role he has watched a mas- 
sive male remain placidly indifferent 
while four babies played around him 
and crawled all over him. On one oc- 
casion he just missed seeing the ac- 
tual birth of a gorilla in the wild. 
When he came upon the scene, the 
afterbirth was still present and the 
mother was administering to the 
scrawny infant. 

THE EXCITABl.E MAl.E 

At such intimate and exciting mo- 
ments, Schaller found, the response 
of the gorillas to his presence is var- 
ied. "The adult males are the most 
excitable members of a troop,” he re- 
ports. “Since the male is also the lead- 
er of the troop, the reaction of all 
depends on him. If he is in a nervous 
mood and moves off, everyone fol- 
lows, even if they were all sleeping. 
When excited, the males roar, beat 
their chests and dash about. Females, 
by contrast, rarely get excited; they 
are very placid and only now and 
then beat their chests. 

"Females, young males and juve- 
niles are much more curious than the 
adult males. Whereas the old male 
may hide and just peek from behind 
a screen of weeds, young mrdes will 


angle closer and closer to me, seem- 
ingly oblivious of my presence. Fe- 
males, usually with a baby on their 
back or on their chest, will sit on ex- 
posed stumps or climb into the trees 
nearest to where I sit and watch me 
for hours. 

"There is also,” he continued, 
“great individual variation in the 
distance to which they dare ap- 
proach me. Young males have come 
to six feel. A female with a baby once 
climbed onto the same branch with 
me, as did a young male. Usually, 
however, they do not come closer 
than 30 feet. Once they know me well 
I can sit 60 to 80 feet away without 
annoying them, although they pre- 
fer 120 to 1,50 feet. 

“Nothing is more silent than a rest- 
ing gorilla troop. I have stumbled 
among them and found myself either 
surrounded or face to face with an 
animal. Here the rule is not to panic 
but to quietly and slowly back away 
or just sit. Gorillas never behave ag- 
gressively if your actions do not con- 
vey aggressiveness. Thus, at my pres- 
ence, a troop may either move away 
— usually not more than 100 yanls — 
or they may come closer to look me 
over well; or they may ignore me ex- 
cept for an occasional glance, all de- 
pending on how well they know me.” 

eoxlitini-il 
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At no time did Schaller experience 
anything to substantiate the fero- 
cious legend that has been created 
about the gorilla in most people’s 
minds. “In fact,” he reports, “I have 
never encountered or studied animals 
which behave so gently and with such 
friendliness toward each other and 
toward man. They are shy and ap- 
pear introverted if compared to the 
extravert chimpanzee. Zoo gorillas 
have often been labeled as ‘dull’ be- 
cause of their apparent lack of live- 
liness. They are far from dull. Their 
self-contained, deliberate movements 
convey assurance and peace of mind 
— a complete contrast to the chim- 
panzee. Their amiable eyes are a soft 
brown. They look at the world with 
curiosity and they usually appear 
somewhat bemused. The gorilla is 
not easily aroused but when he is his 
eyes express it well. But as soon as 
the danger is past he immediately set- 
tles down again. The gorilla becomes 
aggressive only when hunted repeat- 
edly or if his family is harassed.” 

A SIZABLE population 

The mountain gorilla, which was 
not discovered until 1903, is primari- 
ly confined to the Kivu Province of 
the Belgian Congo. It is nearly iden- 
tical to the lowland gorilla, which is 
found 1,000 miles to the west. Al- 
though preferring forested country, 
the mountain gorilla is found from 
the hot, humid rain forest at 1,500 
feet up to the cold, wet mountain 
forests at altitudes of 6,000 to 12,000 
feet. At times mountain gorillas ven- 
ture upward out of the forest to 
13,500 feet. 

Schaller’s survey shows that the 
mountain gorilla’s distribution is 
more extensive than supposed. Pop- 
ulation estimates are nearly impossi- 
ble to make, but he believes there are 
at least 3,000 animals and possibly as 
maiiy as 15,000. 

The site which he and Dr. Emlen 
chose for the study is in prime gorilla 
country— and it is scenically beauti- 
ful and historically significant as well. 
“Our cabin lies on the edge of a small 
meadow— called Kabara— which is lo- 
cated at 10,200 feet, in the saddle be- 
tween Mikeno and Karisimbi, sur- 
rounded on every side by forest,” 
writes Schaller. “The cabin is a rather 
crude shack with a leaky tin roof and 
large spaces between the hand-hewn 



PRiMK GORILLA COUNTRY of Africa lies in the eastern section of Albert Nation- 
al Park in Belgian Congo. Though the park is often visited by tourists and 
scientific parties, the area around Mikeno where Schaller made his ob.serva- 
tions is remote, and the animals there have only seldom encountered man. 


boards. The wind whistles through 
our three rooms, and evenings, when 
the temperature drops below 40° and 
as low as freezing, we sit huddled 
around our small iron stove. Carl 
Akeley, the great American sculptor 
and naturalist, lies buried a little 
over a hundred feet from our door- 
step. From the front door we can see 
Mount Karisimbi, over 14,500 feet 
high and frequently touched with 
snow. 

“We spent five consecutive months 
in isolation and saw but one white 
man for a day in that time. In Jan- 
uary we descended for two weeks to 
buy more supplies. We live on tinne^’ 
goods except for occasional fresh veg- 
etables sent up to us by the park. 

“Wealsokeepseveral chickens. My 
wife bakes bread and cakes in a tiny 
portable camp oven. W’e have two 
Africans with us— a camp boy to 
chop wood, and a park guard, who 
sometimes goes out with me. In the 
past six months we probably have 
averaged about three to seven par- 
tially cloudy days per month— never 
a clear day. 

“We rise at sunup at 6 a.m., check 
the weather, take the temperature, 
start a fire in the stove and settle 
down to a big bowl of oatmeal topped 
with brown sugar. By 7, or later if 
the gorillas are very close to the cab- 
in, I set out into the dew-soaked for- 
est. I track the gorillas until I find 
them, observe them anywhere from 
one to seven hours, then return home, 
usually wet. While I change clothes, 
Kay prepares me a cup of hot bouil- 
lon, and I warm up by the fire. Some- 
times, if I have time, 1 set off again 


and watch another troop, collect and 
preserve plants, do chores or pick 
blackberries. 

“During the evenings I transcribe 
my notes, make maps of gorilla move- 
ments, do correspondence, read or 
just sit by the fire. We’re usually in 
bed at 8 p.m. This routine varies. If 
the fog is so dense in the morning 
that I cannot see 50 feet, I must wait 
until it lifts; sometimes I take my 
sleeping bag and sleep all night at the 
edge of a gorilla troop to record their 
bedtime, rising time, etc. In gener- 
al, my time is adapted to the daily 
schedule of the gorillas.” 

Schaller reports the daily routine 
of a gorilla troop as follows: 

“They begin to feed soon after 
waking. Gorillas are very choosy eat- 
ers. Of some plants they eat only the 
leaves, of others only the bark, the 
root or the pith. They carefully pick 
off the dead parts or tough bark. 
They chew with their mouths open, 
and their lips often smack and they 
grumble contentedly. Each animal 
sits in its own little spot, and the 
pile of uneaten debris accumulates 
around it. They eat about 25 differ- 
ent kinds of plants around Kabara. 
Most of these taste rather bitter to 
me; some taste just like any leaf; oth- 
ers are fairly palatable, tasting like 
radishes, or slightly sour. Gorillas are 
complete vegetarians. 

“Sometimes they climb into the 
trees to feast on a fern which grows 
on the branches or on the smilaxlike 
vines which creep up on the trunks. 
Gorillas are deliberate climbers, at 
times rather clumsy, and fairly poor 
judges of which branches can bear 
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their weight. Their climbing ability 
does not appear to exceed that of a 
12-year-old boy, although on vertical 
trunks their short legs give better 
support than the long ones of man. 
The large male.s rarely climb. I have 
never seen gorillas swing from branch 
to branch as they are often described 
as doing in literature. 

"By 9:‘10 or 10 a.m. they are sati- 
ated. Although some animals will 
continue to snack, most begin their 
noon siesta, usually only 400 to 000 
feet from their nests of the previous 
night. Many doze. If it rains they sit 
huddled over; if the sun shines they 
sunbathe on their backs. Mothers 
groom their babies, and juveniles 
clamber about on trees. This is the 
best time to ob.serve them, for they 
do not move about and social inter- 
actions are freijuent.” 

NKsrs Foii A nh;ht 

"Between 1 and 2 p.m. the male 
rises and the troop begins to feed 
again. 'I'hey feed until about more 
and more slowly as the afternoon pro- 
gresses. Sometimes, after the noon 
rest period, the male apparently de- 
cides to travel, and the whole troop 
will move nearly a mile before feed- 
ing. Usually, however, after travel- 
ing le.ss than a mile and as little as 
350 feet, the troop will settle flown 
for the night. 

"Each animal builds a nest, which 
is used one night only. The gorilla, 
standing or sitting, bends in branches 
or weeds from all directions until a 
crude cup is formed. The nest may be 
either on the ground or in a tree. It 
takes anywhere from 30 seconds to 
five minutes to construct. By f! p.m. 
the gorilla sleeps, either on his belly, 
with arms and legs tucked under, or 
on his side. During the nights I have 
slept at the edge of a troop I have 
found they sleep very quietly and 1 
have not yet heard them snore. 

“Thus, the day of the gorilla con- 
sists of nearly 15 hours of sleep inter- 
spersed with feeding and sitting.” 

Although the gorillas are peaceful 
and nonaggressive, they do not live 
in an animal democracy. Schaller has 
made the following ohser%'ations on 
their group behavior: 

"The adult male, or one of several, 
is the boss and leader of the troop, 
lie is the focus of attention of all 
other animals. When he moves, all 
heads turn to watch his actions. He 

eoiilinued 
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YOU saw the famous hands 

of ART WALL, Jr. 

PG.W olioicc for 
Gnlft*i- of ihe Year. 
.•\rt Wall. Jr., was 
also lop money win- 
r of ’.59. Yet, even 
-len .Mr. Wall’s 
. hands aren't holding 

a cluh, tliey perform miracles of 
everyday mapir. For nearly every- 
where they go ... in almost ever>-- 
ihing ihcy clo . . . ihe^e famous 
liancR like your own have the lielp 
of I{c>heil--liaw liiiloinali'.' etmlro!'^. 
liAefliliiii.luRM Conliols Co. f ^.1 * 






IT'S EASY TO SPOT 
a Cessna by its extra-1 
High-Stability Wing — 
bigger than overage. Deliver: 
for greater stabi 
ond visibility. 


as 



jf Aircraft Co. • Wichita, Kansas 



HOLD IT! 

New Kaliniar Auto-Memo meter “holds" read- 
ings even after pointed away from subject 
Gives precise readings in all light 'drop-down boost- 
er'. A3A, Polaroid, RVS, movie scales. Speeds to 
1 /2ll()0. With incident altachmenls: $14.9.'). Case $2. 
•:As a gift ? Perfect ! 

See your photo dealer: ask too, about other fine 
Kalinrar meters: A-1, $(>.9.5: ca.se $2. B-1, with 64X 
booster, complete. t'lip-On, $(3, 9.5; case $ 1 ’. 

WTist-model P-A-L, $f).9.) complete. 

For information, write Department SM-fi, 
Kalimar 1909 South Kmgshighway, Si. Louis 10 . Mo. 

Distributors: • United States; Arel Inc end Movie 
Supply of Hawaii, Ltd. • Canada; Anglophoto, Ltd. 
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THREE FINE CAMERAS IN ONE 



^ NEW35M;; 7 7|>r 

Anscomark M... 

automatic exposure control for aM of its lenses 


Here’s tlie Semm eamera designeil for 
professionals that even beginners can 
use. liig, briglit rangefinder-viewfinder 
gives perfect shiiriniess every time. 
And the Anscomark gives you auto- 
matic exposure control with eacli of its 
lenses: teleplioto. normal or wide angle. 
Rapid-wind lever lets you shoot sport 
sequences. Iligh-siieed flash shutter 


Reafly for a quality 3;)mm camera? 
Check an Anscoset, Here’s the camera 
that has a fast / 2.8 lens plus shutter 
speeds from 1 8 to 1 'UKK.) sec. . . . and 
they all get set .autonnitieally ! .Just 
match the needle, focus tlirough the 
big rangefinder-viewfinder . . . and 


covers the full range from 1 to 1 .'500 
see, plus Rulb. You get perfect re- 
sults with this great shutter, u.sing any 
kind of flash. 

Aiiscomark M with / '2.8 lens 81,34.50 
. . . with /'I.O lens .$159.50. Accessory 
lenses: 100mm / 4 Telephoto len.s 
■$79.50. 35inm / 3.5 \\'i(le Angle lens 
S59.5U. Leather ease $12.50. 


slioot. Anscoset sets itself to the per- 
fect coml)ination. Ring-set fla.sii con- 
ti'fil makes great flash pictures easy a~s 
reading your wntcli. I.eatlier case $9.95. 
Ansco, Ringliamton, X. Y., A Division 
of (Icncral Aniline & Film Corp. 
PICTURE IT NOW. . . SEE IT FOREVER 

Ansco 


AMIABLE GORILLA 

determines when to go and where to 
go. When he builds his nest for the 
night all others do likewise. In fact, 
if the male changes his mind after the 
nests are built and he moves on, all 
the others get up from bed and aban- 
don their efforts. The boss male is also 
the protector of the troop. It is he 
who stays behind and roars when the 
rest of the troop seeks safety. Once, 
when I came on them suddenly, the 
male grabbed a juvenile under his 
arm and raced downhill. 

“Although he is boss and dictator 
he appears to be well liked. Females 
come up and lean against him and 
rest their heads upon his silver sad- 
dle, and babies will leave their moth- 
ers to sit by him. He is very tolerant 
of their young exuberance. I have 
seen a baby pull the long hairs on 
his crown with all it.s might and 
slap him in the face without elic- 
iting a response. Babies climb and 
slide all over his back. When they 
become too wild he merely glances 
at them or gives them a light push 
and they desist. 

“If there are several adult males in 
the troop, one is still the boss. The 
females pay little attention to these 
extra males. However, all adult males 
appear to have a right to the females; 
or rather, when sexually aroused, the 
females seem to choose a male. Com- 
munication is instantaneous — she 
walks up to the male of her choice 
and looks at him, and he does not 
linger. What follows is an action very 
human in all its phases. Unlike hu- 
mans, though, the leader does not 
mind if another finds favor in his 
harem. This lack of emphasis on sex 
may well be a reason for the peace 
which prevails in a gorilla troop. 

"Quarrels are very rare. I watched 
a quarrel during a rainstorm. Several 
animals had found shelter under the 
leaning trunk of a tree. A female tried 
to crowd in. Amid loud screaming and 
tooth-baring she was pushed out and 
had to seek shelter under another tree. 

“Sounds made by the gorillas are 
expressive of their emotions. Some of 
these sounds, while not as symbolic 
as the human language, still have 
communicatory value. A distressful 
whimpering by a baby will bring the 
mother on the double. Screams of dan- 
ger by the female and roars of annoy- 
ance by the male are correctly inter- 

eontinued 





35 mm... ELECTRIC EYE 

, new 
Anscoset 

automatic setting 
of aH exposure controls 
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IN THESE DNIQIE PHOTOCJRArilS. SCHALLER'S CAMERA CATCHES AN AOIT-T FEMALE (ABOVE LEFT) AND -JL-NIOU." A VOUN(J MALE 



AN ANGRY FEMALE BEATING HER CHEST 


THREE MAI.KS JOINING A FEMALE AND BABY ON A NEARBY BRANCH 


TWO RIG MALES (BELOW) WITH FEMALES AND JLNIOHS OF TROOP 


AMIABLE GORILLA covHuued 

preted by all. For the most part, how- 
ever, by keeping an eye on each other, 
gorillas know what is happening with- 
out needing recourse to vocal commu- 
nication. I can now tell as well as a 
gorilla if the intention of a walking 
adult male is to travel away or if he is 
just seeking another resting place. 

“Although adult males seem to 
have a definite pecking order, females 
assert their dominance so rarely that 
I do not know if they have a similar 
pecking order. Females may, however, 
boss a juvenile around, and juveniles, 
in turn, are dominant over babies. 

“Many lone males roam the forest. 
These do not appear to be outcasts 
or old animals. They are either young 
or in the prime of life. They may join 
a troop for a while and then resume 
their lonely life, seemingly out of 
preference. 

“The young are reared with great 
care. After a gestation period similar 
to that of man. the tiny baby, weigh- 
ing about three or four pounds, is 
born. It is spidery and weak, and its 
belly and the inside of the arms and 
legs are devoid of hair. The female 
holds it tightly to her chest. By three 
months of age the baby is quite alert. 
It has its first teeth and it begins to 
gnaw on vegetation, Shakily it may 
ride on its mother’s back. By five 
month.s it crawls away from its moth- 
er at times and clumsily tries to wres- 
tle with other babies. Development is 
fast from now on. It gains assurance 
in climbing and it spends more time 
sitting near, rather than on, the moth- 
er. When the troop moves, it ride.s on 
her back and, although it continues 


to suckle until over a year and a half 
old, it is practically on a solid vege- 
table diet by eight months. 

“Although the mother is still the 
primary focus of a year-old baby, it 
now ventures farther afield. It sits by 
the male and it seeks out juveniles and 
other babies in play. Babies wrestle 
and play follow-tbe-leader. A favorite 
game is king of the mountain. One 
baby sits on a stump, and others who 
try to climb up get a kick in the face. 

“A year-old baby weighs about 15 
pounds. By 2 years it is up to 35 
pounds. It still rides on the back of 
its mother but often it walks behind 
her on two legs, holding onto her 
rump with its hands. It is quite a load 
for the female to carry and sometimes 
she pulls it off. By 2 and a half 
years the baby is nearly independent. 
It still sticks near its mother but may 
now sleep in its own nest. By the time 
the offspring is 3 years old, mother 
often has a new baby. Although all 
three may at times sleep in the same 
nest, the juvenile usually sleeps alone 
or teams up to sleep with another 
juvenile. 

“At 3 years the gorilla weighs about 
60 pounds. If the juvenile is a fe- 
male it attains adulthood at about 
6 or 7 years, males probably not un- 
til about 8 to 10 years. Adult fe- 
males weigh about 150 to 250 pounds; 
adult males probably as much as 450 
pounds.” 

Schaller has come to know many of 
his gorillas personally and recognizes 
them in the same way he would recog- 
nize individuals in a group of humans. 
They differ in character, and some 
have distinctive noses or wrinkles on 
their lips. Some have Franz Josef side 


whiskers, others appear to have crew' 
cuts. Some have round faces, some 
long ones. Cuts, moles, patches of 
light-colored hair — all serve to iden- 
tify his animals. He has given many 
of them names. He has never seen 
any indication of tool-using in the 
wild, but he is continually impressed 
by the similarity of their actions to 
those of men. 

“Their anatomical similarity to 
man,” he writes, “makes all their 
actions seem like a parody of their 
larger-brained relatives. They will 
carefully pick their nose with one 
finger and they will run their fingers 
through their long, black hair until 
an imperfection is noted: then they 
will pick at it. Man, running his hand 
through the hairy remnant on his 
head and picking at a pimple which 
he encounters during this inspection, 
shows similar behavior. Yawning go- 
rillas are exactly like man in all move- 
ments and actions, and several times 
I have seen gorillas cover their mouths 
with one hand while sneezing.” 

Schaller says that the future of the 
gorilla, particularly in the isolated 
pockets, looks dark. He points out 
that the internationalization of ••M- 
bert Park may save them, but he 
realizes that the human population 
explosion is sure to bring in man, 
their one enemy. In a hundred years 
or so he doubts that gorillas will ex- 
ist outside nature reserves— if at all. 
In his last report he included the fol- 
lowing tribute to his friends of the 
rain forest: 

“In summary,” he wrote, “w'e see 
that gorillas are shy but gentle, so- 
ciable, family-loving vegetarians who 
live in harems dominated by one be- 
nign boss. They lead a life of leisure, 
feeding and sleeping. Tow-ard each 
other and tow’ard other animals, in- 
cluding man, they are very tolerant, 
and the dictum of peaceful coexist- 
ence is their way of life. Sex to them is 
merely a function; they find no need 
to defend a territory against others of 
their own species. In many ways they 
already have achieved the kind of life 
man has sought for centuries. 

“Bui in their very existence, free 
from want and free from problems, 
lies their downfall, for by having 
evolved into such a mode of life, they 
have probably given up some of their 
adaptability to face new situations, 
with the result that they have lost 
their only defense against rapacious 
man.” end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 


BASEBALL — WHITWORTH, bi-alon by Gnortrin 
SouthiTn 12 1 in fourlll round of double elimina- 

4 U for NAIA championship, Sioux C'ify, Tows. 

BOXING - l“Al'L PKN'DEK, nondescript Boston 
middleweight, let aging Sugar Ray Robinson punch 
hiinsell out in rnrly rounds, then pawed, pulled 
.ind shoved his way to 15-round split decision to 
retain his iwo-statc (hTcw York, Massachusetts,' 
"world” title, Boston /j/ttre 5iK 
NINO VALDRS.hulkingSn-ycar-oldheavy weight 
once described as ‘‘best hum around" by former 
Manager Boliby GIraann, was withdrawn from 
Tortiniu fight with Canadian Champion George 
Chuvalo when routine medical examination by 
Ontario Athletic Coniniission showed he had little 
sight in left eye, the result of cataract blamed on 
old ring injury. Decision drew revealing wail 
'■'Ten year i have ihis'’' from distraught Valdes, 
will) has had (i9 fights since 1941 including 
h-rounri knockout by ^unnv Liston in Cbicugo 
last .August and 7-round KO of Brian London 
in London Itisl December should give less alert 
lioting commissions pause. 

KDDI 10 MACfIRN, 4th-ranked heavy wi-ight. 
10-round decision Over Alonzo Johnson, Chicago, 

FOOTBALL — I'DRKST KVASHKVSKI. successful 
Iowa footltall coach who engaged in hitter feud 
with Athletic Director Paul Brechler and last fall 
raised eyebrows with announcement, he would 
leave Huwkeyr^ when lO-vear contract expired in 
1903, had last word. With Brecbler gone to head 
un Skyline Conference, Iowa named Kvy athlelie 
director at $20,0'l<l per year. His first task: to find 
new font ball coach for 1961 season. 

AMKRICAN FOOTRAf.I. LKAGCR, pushy new 
rival of eslablisht-d NKI., will begin life with plush 
financial cushion. ARC picked up five-year, 
*10.625,900 lab to telecast .’J2 AKL games .some 
regionally! annually, giving league's eight luains 
each 5225.000 in TV booty first year. 

GOLF JOH.NNY DAWSON, 57-year-ald Califor- 
nian. pul together 69 and 72 for 111, wun his third 
.straight I'.S. Seniors title at Rve. N,Y. Sprightly 
six-lime champion Ellis KiiowU-s became first to 
shoot his age iTSi in tournament, followed with 
par 72 lo finish only single stroke behind ruiiiier- 
ur> J. Waleclt Brown, who had 144. 

TC.MMY BOLT over Ben Hogan 69' and 
Gene Littler '71 in three way jilayulT tor *4,31)0 
first money, Memphis Open. 

GKNK LITTLER, Kinging Hills. Calif.. Oklahoma 
City Open, with 273 for 72 holes. 

CHARLIE SMITH, Gastonia, N.C.,over Cobby 
Ware. .Augusta, Ga.. 4 and 2. Koulhern .Amateur, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. 

GENE DAHLbeKDER. Atlanta, Sunnehanna 
3'ournament of (fhampion.s, with 273 for 72 holes, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

LoniSK SUGGS. Sea Island, Ga., finished with 
364 for 90 holes, toted up plus-59 points to win 
pro round robin, Eimsford, N,Y. 

HARNESS RACING — BYE BYE BYKO was ma- 
neuvered neatly past Widower Creed in sireteh 
by Driver Clint Ilodgiiis. went on lo win second 
leg of International Pace Series at Yonkers iS'.Y. ! 
Raceway in track record 2:3.35-^ for 1 '-4 miles. 
Rye Bye Byrd earned $25,000 (or Owners Mr. and 
Mrs. Rex ^rkin, became world's leading money- 
winning pacer with $361,434- 
ADIOS Bl.'TLER: $H,20i) Harness Tracks of 
American Pace, 1 m., by 1’'4 lengths over Royal 
Rick, in crack record 1:59*>, Scioto Downs. Co- 
lumbus. Ohio. Eddie Cohli, driver. 

HORSE RACING- CEI.TIC ASII, nearly rated 
by Bill Hartack, whizzed past Venetian Way in 
stretch, won $160,900 Belmont Stakes by 5J^ 
lengths (.t« po/je 6/ 

VICTORIA PARK, Toronto Industrialist E.P. 
Taylor's sleek 3-year-old. cantered home 
lengths in front of Quintain in lUisl running of 
Queen’s Plate at Woodhine.Ont. Victory was worth 
$42,750, boosted Victoria Park's alltime winnings 
to *217,1)32. most ever by Canadian-bred. 

TOI’ CHARGER; $54,600 Citation H.. I m., by 
nose over Better Bee, in 1:34-^ Washington Park, 
Evan Anyon up. 

T. V. LARK; $33,300 Argonaut Slakes, I 1/lfi 
m.. by 1 lengths over Henrijan, in 1:41 ’ Hol- 
lywood Park. Bill Ilarmuiz up. 

LACROSSE -SOUTH, over North, 13 1'2, on goal 
by .Maryland’s Jerry Phelan with 23 seconds to 
play, college all-stnr game, Wnretater. Muss. 


MOTOR SPORTS JACK BRABHAM, Australia, 
averaged 90 mph in Cooper, finished first in 196- 
mile Dutch Grand Prix in 2:01:17, Zandvoort. 

ROWING- CALIFORNIA, stroked by Don Mar- 
tin, held off challenging Navy 'by 1 feet', Wis- 
consin 'by 4 lengths', clocked 9;ll0.5 for 1?4 mile.s 
in lune-U!) for IRA regatta, Madison, Wis. 

SOCCER KIL.MARNOCK, unbeaten after four 
games lliui held to 1 1 lie by Xiec i, led Interna- 
'ional League with 7 points, New York. 

TENNIS BRITAIN, trailing 2-1 after first day’s 
malelies, battled gamely baek to 3-3 tie, won 
Wighlman Cui> 4-.'i when doughty Chris Truman 
and Shirley Bloomer Brasher sonred come-from- 
behind 6 4, 9 7 victory over America’s .lanet 
Hopps and Dor-ithy Head Knode in final doubles 
niateh at Wimbledon (scr pngt 5:1 1. 

BARRY .\lA('KAY.U|)set by Brazil'a 19-year-old 
Jose .Mandarine, 6-2, 1 0,6 4, in West of England 
warmup iwon by Ron Holmberg, 10-3, 6-1 over 
Mexico’s Antonio I’al'af'Ax! at Bristol, was still 
.5 2 rhoicR of I.ondon bookies to win at Wimble- 
don. Other odds: Australia’s Neale Fraser '3-11 
and Rod Laver i6 1; .Ameriea’s Earl Buchbolz 
'.6 1', Bernard Bartzen and Holmberg :10-li. 


TRACK a fiELO-HOISTON’S .Meet of Cham- 
pions turned up some sparkling performances as 
track stars conlinued to tune up for Dlympic 
trials. The best; t'HAHLIK TIDWELL'S wnrld- 
record-tying 10.1 in 100 meters: BILL ALLEY’S 
27.3-foot. 11)1 j-ineh loss in javelin: JtlllN THOM- 
AS’ "-foot leap in high jump; LEE CALHOUN'S 
1-3.6 in llO-meler hurdles; GLENN DAVIS’ .50.2 
in 4(Hi-ineler hurdles; ARCHIE SAN ROMANI 
JR. 's 3:14.6 in 1..5lin meters. 

BILL KIRDKR, sidelined for nearly a month by 
pulled hamstring in knee, began working back 
into shar e. heaved shot 62 feet 7 inches in Armed 
Forces championships at QuanlicD, Va. Other 
winners; EDDIE SOUTHERN, with .51.7 in 400- 
meter hurdles; JAK SIKORSKY, who upset ail- 
ing world record holder A1 Cantcllo wiih 2o7-foot 
6,4-inch flip in javelin; DON BRAGG, who 
cleared 1-5 feel 3 inches in pole vault: MAX 
THUEX, with 11:29.2 in 5.001) meters. 

TOM MURPIIY. NYAC, ran 33(1 in 1:43.2, fast- 
esi ever in East; Al. OERTER, .NYAC, tossed 
di.scus 192 feet 5 inches, Mel ropolilan A.AU eham- 
Itiiinships, Yonkers, N.V. 

WATER SPORTS A.MERICO .SANTARELLl, 
Brooklyn-horn 3.5-year-oid mechanical engineer 
who took up skin-diving only five years ago, 
plungi-d down 43 meters into ocean waters olT Rio 
de Janeiro, came ufi with world free-diving 'no 


heir 


lungi_ 




EUROI’KAN girls spent busy week cracking 
world swim records. .At Aachen. West Germany's 
WILTHUD URSELMAN covered 200-meier 
baek.stroke in 2:50.2; at Irf'ipzig, Holland’s MA- 
RIANNE HEK.MKKERK did 200-mPtcT butter- 
lly in 2:31.1 and RIA VAN \ EI.SEN pinwheeled 
100-meter backstroke in 1 : 11 . 


WEIGHT LIFTING U.S. championships at Cleve- 
land produced six winners, nil named lo Olym- 
pic team. The champs: CHUCK VINCI, Cleve- 
land, 123 pounds; IKA.AC BERGER, York, Pa.. 
132 pounds; TOMMY KONO, Hawaii, 165 
pounds; JIM GEORGE, Akrun, 131 pounds: 
JOHN ^•ULKKAMI^ Columbus, 193 pounds; 
.IfM BR.ADFORD, Wasbingtoii. D.C., heavy- 
weight. 


MILEPOSTS -FIRED: BILLY Jl’RGES, 53. for- 
mer National Leagueshcrtsiop who became nerv- 
ous in service of last-place Boston Red Sox; as 
manager, after usual vote of confidence from Own- 
er Tom Vawkey and only two days after he was 

Yawkey (hen signed Mike Higgins, who was 
droiipcd for Jurges in midseason lust year. 
RESIGNED: NAT HOLMAN, 63. onetime pro 
star for Original Cellies, longtime basketball coach 
at City College of New York; after ID years. One 
of game’s most astute and respet'ii d coaches, Hol- 
man’s brilliant career reached peak in 1951) when 
Ciiy College scored unprecedenled double, won 
both NIT and NCAA titles. But next year has- 
kethull scandals wrecked team, and two years 
later Holman was suspended by incoming Presi- 
dent Buell G. Gallagher os aftermath of investi- 
gaiion, He later was absolved of all blame and 
reinstated. His .successor: Assistant Coach Dave 
PoUinsky, intermittent substitute for Holman, 
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Here's the golf ball that keeps its 
promise. Play it just once and you'll see 
how well. 

The promise? That no ball will out- 
drive the new Super Maxfli . . . none play 
more accurately from an iron... none 
putt truer. And that no ball will keep its 
gleaming whiteness longer. 

The new Super Maxfli's distance and 
accuracy come from its two-stage con- 
trolled winding and its unique Energy- 
Bank liquid center. Its lasting white 
gleam is guarded by a resilient armor of 
the toughest, whitest finish ever made . . . 
chemically bonded to the prime 
balata cover. 

New distance, new accuracy, new last- 
ing whiteness — all new reasons why... 

You'll never know how good you are 
until you play a new Super Maxfli. 


So/tf Off/y In pro shops . . . 
and unconditionally guaranteed under the 
Dunlop Bond of Master Craftsmanship. 



500 Fifth Ave. • New York 36, N. Y. 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by ROGER WILLIAMS 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Fri*sh from a romp in Boston, the Clevp- 
land Indians were brought up short by 
two losses to the Yanks. Still, Manager 
Gordon saw the pennant dearly in sight. 
One big reason was the play of Vic Power, 
in Gordon’s opinion the finest fielding 
first baseman of all time. Handling his 
glove like a jai alai ccsia, Power ranged 
far in every direction, short-hopping 
tricky bounders, flagging wild throws, 
making unassisted double plays. Four 
straight losses to Detroit dropped the 
Baltimore Orioles from first place. Over- 
loaded with starting pitchers, Manager 
Richards recalled Billy Hoeft from Mi- 
ami, considered returning Hoyt Wilhelm 
to the bullpen. The New York Yankees 
played their best ball in almost two years 
and moved ever closer to the top. Mickey 
Mantle and Elston Howard revived the 
clutch hit tradition, and Hector Lopez 
— frightened by rumors that Kan.sas City 
wanted him back- -suddenly became the 
league’s most dangerous bailer. The 
pitching was even better: four complete 
games and fine relief work by Bobby 
Shantz and Johnny James. The flhitago 
While Sox’ feeble hitting had Manager 
Lopez worried. Biggest problem was with 
ihe cleanup men: prior to a Pl-run ex- 
plosion at Boston, the No. 4 hitlers had 
driven in four runs, batted .221 in 19 
game.s. The Deiroii Tigers finally got hit- 
ting to match their pitching and fash- 
ioned another five-game winning streak. 
Coach Billy Hitchcock, blushing and 
bashful when credited with Rocky Cola- 
vito’s comeback, could not deny his 
public a .second time. When pupil Frank 
Bciiiing homered twice against the Ori- 


TEAM LEADERS: PITCHING (ERA) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Balt Baiber 2.bS Estrada 2.8b Brawn 3.47 

Clev Perry 2.81 Grant 3.11 Bell 3.28 

NY Turley 2.25 Pord 2.57 Ditmar 3.00 

Chi Staley 1.60 Baumann 2.20 Shaw 3.47 

Det Lary 2.51 Bunning 2.66 Burnside 2.92 

Wash Pascual 2.61 Clevenger 2.6t Ramos 3.31 

KC Hall 2.19 Johnson 2.87 Daley 2.88 

Bos Monbouquette 3.42 Brewer 5.16 Casale 5.40 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pitt Friend 
SF McCormick 
Mil Willey 
Cin Purkey 
StL Broglio 
LA Podres 
Chi Ellsworth 
Phil Farrell 


2-27 Face 
1-39 O'Dell 
3.30 Piaarro 
2.96 Brosnan 
2.87 Jackson 
2.38 Williams 
2 16 Elston 
2 54 Owens 


2-61 Law 2.67 
1.80 Jorges 2.01 
3.35 Buhl 3.82 
3.00 O'Toole 3.28 
3.12 McDaniel 3.14 
3.10 Orysdale 3.71 
3.48 Morehead 4 15 
3 39 Burhardt 3.44 


oles, Hitchcock admitted he was the se- 
cret slump breaker. The relief-poor Wash- 
ington Senators goi a lift when Tex 
Clevenger blossomed into a first-rate 
bullpen man. Clevenger saved his sixth 
and seventh games of the season, helped 
give the team a firm hold on sixth place. 
Fresh from a winning home stand, the 
Kansas City Athletics crumpled on the 
road, losing seven out of nine. One 
cheery note wa.s the pitching of Rookie 
Ken Johnson, who six-hit the Senators. 
Changing managers again, the Bo.sion itod 
Sox came up with a snappy new double- 
play combination Higgins to Jurges to 
Higgins. Said Owner Tom Yawkey with 
deadening logic: ‘‘Mike Higgins knows 
the players and can move right into the 
.situation.” 

Standings: Clev 28-19, Ball 31-23, NY 27-21. Det 

26-23, Chi 28-75. Wash 22-28, KC 22-30, Bos 17-32 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Minoso, Ch.(3t3) 
Mantle, NY (.264) 
Hansen. Balt (.307) 
Maris N.Y. (.333) 
Allison, Wash (.328) 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 


Scored Balled In' Produced 

32 31 63 

45 14 59 

22 36 58 

35 22 57 

32 25 57 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Clemente, PiH (.344) 
Skinner, Pitt (.332) 
Mays, SF (.325) 
Banks, Chi (.270) 
Pinson. Cm (.300) 

’Vericetl fij/ x 


35 37 

41 25 

38 25 

31 31 

37 19 


{uhlraflint; HKx from 


n 

66 

63 

62 

56 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The Pittsburgh Pirates made it six losses in 
nine games but still held first place. Vern 
Law was hit hard in two starts (20 hits in 
lO'a innings), and Fred Green had to re- 
lieve four day.s in a row; on the fourth day 
he blew a ninth-inning lead to the Car- 
dinals. Bad baseball cost the San Francis- 
co Cianls two games and the disenchani- 
ment of the press. Even the editorial col- 
umns were trained on the “lackluster Gi- 
ants,” and Manager Rigney began to 
.show the strain of not winning with a 
winner. He benched Willie McCovey 
and Orlando Cepeda, scrambled the in- 
field around and stirred up the ashes of 
last year’s collapse by relieving with ace 
starter Sam Jones. The Milwaukee Praves 
finally hit their away-from-hoine stride 
and closed the gap behind the faltering 
leadens. For the first time in ages they 
won with a late-inning rush, as slumping 
Red Schoendienst beat the Dodgers with 



AG 60 HEROES Ted W'illiams, Duke Sni- 
der hit two homers each. Ted's gave him 
497, Duke’s put him eighth on all time list. 


a base-clearing double. Hard-pressed for 
relief pitching, Manager Dressen brought 
up lefty George Brunet, then used him as 
a starter. The Clindnnali Reds continued to 
play like champions on the Coast. They 
made it -seven wins in eight games there 
before losing to the Dodgers. The St. 
l.oui.s (.’ardinal.s grabbed fifth place and 
held on. Week-legged, woak-armed Bob 
Nieman clubbed the Pirates with time- 
ly doubles, lifted his BA to a team-lead- 
ing .330. Reliever Bob (Achi Duliba won 
one game, saved another, and starter 
Larry Jackson captured his sixth and sev- 
enth victories in a row. The l.os Angeles 
Dodgers slugged their way past Cincinna- 
ti for the league home run lead, but oth- 
erwise lazed along, losing ball games. “We 
have a bunch of cold, lethargic guys,” 
said Vice-president Fresco Thompson. 
“We need a real bell cow, .someone who 
can light a fire under them.” Ernie Banks 
was hitting homers at a relentless pace 
(six in 10 games), but otherwise the er- 
ratic Chicago Cul)s played like a solid 
.seventh-place club. They did produce one 
shiny new hero: veteran Yankee farm 
hand Mark Freeman, who showed a good 
slider in beating the Phils for his first 
major league victory. Said college man 
Freeman after the game: “It was an un- 
mitigated thrill.” The Philadelphia Phillies 
got fine pitching from John Buzhardt and 
Chris Short, plus a victory (the first in 
six weeks) from venerable Robin Roberts. 

Standings: Pitl 32-20. SF 32-21, Mil 24-20, Cin 

26-27, StL 25-27, LA 24-28, Chi 20-26, Phil 19-33 


TEAM LEADERS: BATTING 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Ball Gentile .333 Hansen .307 Breeding .273 

Clev Power .327 Piersall .318 Francona .301 

NY Mans .333 Lopez .333 Berra .322 

Chi Minoso .313 Smith .311 Lollar .288 

Del Fernandez .276 Yost .269 Chnsley .265 

Wash Allison .328 Gardtter .308 Becquer .263 

KC Herzog -314 Lumpe .271 Siebern .262 

Bos Runnels 383 Thomson .274 Weriz .270 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Pitt Clemente 
SF Mays 
Mil Adcock 
Cm Pinson 
StL Nieman 
LA Larker 
Chi Ashbum 
Phil Curry 


.344 Burgess 
.325 Kirkland 
.323 Bruton 
.300 Kasko 
.326 White 
.309 Howard 
-329 Moryii 
.339 Walters 


.343 Skinner .332 
.306 Davenport 300 
311 Mathews 311 
.298 Bailey .293 
.321 Spencer .312 
.299 Moon .290 
.281 Banks .270 
-296 Taylor .283 


Botdl gtatisdeo through Saliintay, J/ine It 
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19fibLE The readers take over 


AN APPEAL 

Sirs: 

As the American people know by this 
time, the entire southern part of Chile is 
in desperate need of material help of all 
kinds. With winter starting in the South- 
ern Hemisphere and with winds coming 
directly from the antarctic, %varm cloth- 
ing i.s one of the greatest needs of these 
people. 

In almost every American club locker 
room and in the athletic facilities of 
schools and universitie.s there exists at 
the moment a rich source of potential 
aid for the people of southern Chile. I 
refer to the so-called lost-and-found de- 
partment which is a fixture in almost 
every American athletic establishment. 
I would estimate that of the socks, ath- 
letic -shoes, sweat shirts and sweaters 
which constitute the u.sual inventory 
of the average lost-and-found depart- 
ment, over 60% are in good condition 
and usable. 

Let me urge that the appropriate au- 
thorities in our athletic clubs, YMCAs, 
schools and universities take immediate 
action to have this .supply of clothitig 
.sorted and laundered and turned over to 
organizations for immediate distribution 
in Chile. It is almost criminal to let this 
supply of desperately needed clothes, 
most of which will never be claimed, be 
sitting around ivaiting for the rag man. 

Russell Loftus 

Valparaiso, Chile 

• The Church World Service (110 
East 29th St., New York Ifi) and the 
Catholic Relief Services (East Ches- 
ter Rd. and Haswell St., New York 
61) are two organizations which are 
equipped to forward to Chile any 
clothing sent to them.— ED. 

THE SLOW BOWLER SPEAKS 

Sirs: 

Regarding Huston Horn’s well-mean- 
ing article on slow bowlers (iVo Time to 
Spare, June 6 ), I agree that dilly-dallying 
novices .should be limited to miniature 
golf. 

However, many league bowlers, includ- 
ing myself, who work hard at improving 
their averages, know that this cannot be 
achieved by rushing the game. 

Fred Enfield 

Newark 

Sirs: 

' Does Huston Horn own shares in large 
bowling e.stablishments? If not, he should 
after No Time to Spare. 

I do not feel for the proprietors. They 
built huge alleys, and in order to make 
a profit found it absolutely necessary to 
fill the alley.s with league.s Monday 
through Saturday. 

Did you ever try to bowl on a weekday? 
If you watch the late TV movie, then 


amble to the alley around 12:30 a.m., you 
just might find a free alley. 

If the slow bowler and the resulting loss 
of weekend profits are the proprietors’ la- 
ment, then be damned to them and more 
power to the slow bowler. 

Phil Ch.^se 

Inglewood, Calif. 

Sir.s: 

If this is the way the bowling alley pro- 
prietors feel, maybe I should find another 
sport. 

Janet Johnson 

Seattle 

CORRECTION 

Sirs: 

The picture which accompanied your 
article on the Phillies’ mischievous pitch- 
ers {The Dalton Gang Riden Again, June 
13) was captioned incorrectly. Dick Far- 
rell is the man on the left. The man wear- 
ing the cap is rookie Catcher Clayton 
Dalrymple. 

Lee Cassell 

New York City 



PHILLIES' FARRELL AND DALRYMPLE 


THE GREEKS HAD A WORD 

Sirs: 

I have been shocked and horrified to 
read in many of your recent articles the 
word “Olympiad” as if it were a synonym 
for the Olympic Games. It is, of course, 
nothing of the kind. It is the four-year 
interval between Olympic Games. 

S. Tupper Bigelow 

Toronto 

• Not exclusively. In ancient Greece, 
time was indeed computed by Olym- 
piads, the four-year interval between 
the Games. But today Olympiad has 


also come to mean the Olympic fes- 
tival proper. — ED. 

AMEN 

Sirs: 

A hearty "amen” to A1 Wright’s state- 
ment that “automobile racing is a sport 
that doesn’t need bloodshed to provide 
its thrills” {A Pmctirallg Perfect Race at 
Indy, June 6). Jim Rathmann. Rodger 
Ward, Johnny Thomson and Tony Bet- 
tenhausen proved this convincingly on 
Memorial Day. 

Douglas WL Dodge 

Blauvelt, N.Y. 

IF YOU ASK ME . . . 

Sirs: 

Your editors are bumbling, inept idiots 
not to see in the Cincinnati Redlegs the 
mo.st exciting team in baseball with V’ada 
Pinson, E<1 Bailey, Frank Robinson, Gus 
Bell, Roy McMillan and Ed Kasko. 

Bob Crow-ley 

Piqua, Ohio 

THAT'S THE WAY THEY ARE 

Sirs: 

Because I have been annoyed for years 
about the almost nil coverage you have 
given lacrosse, it would be most ungen- 
tleinanly of me not to reverse myself 
(temporarily, at least) and congratulate 
you on the excellent lacro.sse article (Ncic 
Scalping for Old Army, June 13). For all 
of us who love the game, thanks, and ku- 
dos to Ray Cave for a well-written story. 

Our program for kids in Maplewood, 
N.J., has some 85 to 90 children from the 
fourth grade through high school playing 
each spring. Our high school kids have 
formed a club that beat most of the prep 
schools in Jersey this past year, in addi- 
tion to the Rutgers Freshman B squad. 

Pardon my enthusiasm, please, but 
that’s the way lacrosse nuts are. 

Paul P. IIaynie 

Maplewood, N.J. 

FAINT PRAISE 

Sirs: 

The excellent reporting, photograph.s 
and diagrams describing Jim Beatty’s 
.superb mile at Modesto (Aw Upset on 
Schedule, June 6) almost redeemed your 
publication, which lost this charter sub- 
-scriber when bridge and boudoir fa.shions 
took over. 

George S. Brown 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

You might call our town small and 
our track poorly lighted but please don’t 
call our Dr. R. S. O.sterholm who is 
an orthopedic surgeon an osteopathic 
specialist. 

J. D, Meikle 

Modesto, Calif. 

• Never again. — ED. 
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Oh La lA Perfume, $40.00 fo $7.00 
Perfume M:5t, Eau de Parfutn, 
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‘I don’t notice the rain’ 


When Ernest Breech is not in Dear- 
born, Mich, presiding over the affairs 
of the Ford Motor Co. as its board 
chairman, he may usually be found on 
fishing water. So it was the other day 
when Breech, a native of the Ozarks, 
journeyed to Springfield, Mo. to dedi- 
cate the $400,000 school of business 
building he is presenting to Drury 
College, his alma mater. Not far away 
was the White River of Arkansas, 
home of monster fighting trout, and 
the temptation to tarry was just too 


great, even for a board chairman. 
Dedication attended to, off went 
Breech {above right) and his friend, 
television’s Tennessee Ernie Ford 
[below right), for two days of fishing. 
The winds blew’ and the rains came 
dow'n steadily, but nothing daunted 
the two men of affairs. “When I’m 
fishing, I don’t notice rain,’’ says 
Breech. The first day, using artificial 
lures, they got one small throw-back 
apiece. Then, as practical fellows, they 
switched to w'orms, took six fat ones. 


WEAR IT. . . 

AND HE’LL SAY 

PARIS IN A PERFUME 
...TOO WONDERFUL 
FOR WORDS! 


Pat on the Back 


ERNEST R. BREECH 


PERFECTION 
IN A POOL 


Deep in the Canadian bush 
a fisherman discovered a pond 
that 'were Paradise enow’ 

by JOHN DURANT 

I N NEARLY 50 years of angling in 
waters from Hudson Bay to Flori- 
da I have known only two places 
that could rightfully be called a “Fish- 
erman’s Paradise’’— a term used far 
too loosely by resort owners and fish- 
ermen themselves. 

The first place was in a rocky cove 
in Waukewan Lake at Meredith, New 
Hampshire, where unaided and alone 
I caught my first mess of fish (three 
smallmouth bass and one pickerel), 
and that was paradise enough for a 
boy of 8. 

In the years that have passed since 
then I must have fished a thousand 
lakes, streams and brooks. Many 
times I have enjoyed spectacular 


fishing in almost perfect settings, but 
not until last summer did I find a 
spot that recaptured that long-ago 
day on Waukewan Lake. 

I first saw the place through the 
window of a seaplane as it circled to 
alight on a remote lake called Travers, 
some 600 miles northeast of Quebec. 
The spruce-bordered lake seemed no 
different from dozens of others the 
plane had passed over in the last hour, 
but what caught my eye was a small 
circle of water alongside it that looked 
like a blue poker chip from the air. It 
lay between Travers and a higher lake 
to the north. The waters of the upper 
lake foamed over a falls into the blue 
disk, then cascaded down into Travers 
on the other side. The white-fringed 
pool, really a miniature lake between 
lakes, grew larger as the plane came 
down. I judged it to be a quarter of a 
mile in diameter, the upper and lower 
falls about 10 feet high. Then we 
landed and taxied up the middle of 
conlinued 



ASK 

ANYONE 


who's been 
to Puerto Rico... 

They'll surely tell you the 
best-selling, best-tasting 
quality rum on the Island is 

DON Q 

Finest Rum for you 

80 Proof • Schieffelin^ & Co., New York 



SPORTSMAN DURANT PISHES OFF ROCKS THAT SPLIT FALLS AT HIS WILDERNESS POOL 
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BRING YOURSELF 

ol^R 

SALES FORCE 

V< m 

For the time of your life ... or the 
most -successful sales meeting ever 
. . . come to the fatnou-s French Lick- 
Shenilon. Xo "city” distractions to 
interfere with meetings . , . plenty of 
resort fun for off-hours . . . ctimpletc 
convention facilitic-s (we’ve even ex- 
panded them since last season) . . . 
swimming pools ... 2 18-holc golf 
courses . . . riding, .skeet shooting, and 
other outdoor activities . . . mineral 
baths and massage, and of course, air- 
conditioned rooms and delicious food. 
No room rhargeis for children under Ilf. 
FOR RESERVATIONS, CALL 
YOUR TRAVEL BUREAU, 

ANY SHERATON HOTEL 
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FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 


CHALLENGER 

RACING KARTS 

More thrilling than Indianapolis racing 



The Challenger is a masterpiece of mechani- 
cal integrity. Challengers are the only Karts 
that are equipped with two shoe automotive 
internal expanding brakes and a steering 
mechanism that racing experts consider the 
ultimate in Kart Racing Control. Every 
Challenger is delivered ready to race. Our 
Free Literature answers all your questions 
about this great Sport, together with full 
color pictures of all Simplex Machines. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CORP. 

540 N. Carrollton Ave. • Dept TL 
New Orleans 19, La. 
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PERFECTION IS .( POOL continued 

Travers to an island, and the pool 
was lost from sight. Well, it would be 
there tomorrow and I would find it. 

We unloaded the plane, and the 
pilot immediately took off in order to 
get back to his base at Havre St. 
Pierre before nightfall. He was sched- 
uled to come back to Travers in two 
days with another load. Standing be- 
side me on the island as the plane 
vanished into the enormous Quebec 
wilderness were my wife and two men 
we had never seen until the day be- 
fore. All we knew about them was that 
they were government biologists and 
that they had come to Travers to 
net ouananiche (Quebec’s landlocked 
salmon) to supply a hatchery at Gas- 
pe. Meanwhile I hoped to catch a spe- 
cies of fish I had never seen but was 
interested in because of its rarity and 
reputed gameness. This was the Que- 
bec red trout [Salvelinus marstoni), a 
landlocked arctic char of undefined 
range, ILsted in the provincial fishing 
laws only in the past few years. 

Earlier in the summer I had queried 
the Department of Fisheries of the 
Province of Quebec about the new 
trout, and was referred to Robert W. 
Bourassa, biologist and director of 
Quebec’s fisheries Management and 
Protection Service. Bourassa wrote 
me that the year before he had taken 
five-pound red trout and brook trout 
out of Travers, also some ouananiche. 
He was planning to go back there in 
August, he said, and invited us to 
come along. 

On the island in Travers I asked 
Bourassa how he happened to choose 
this particular lake among the thou- 
sands of others in the province. 

“My brother was on a surveying 
party here nine years ago,’’ said Bou- 
rassa, speaking with a strong French 
accent. “He told me he fished at the 
falls and caught enough ouananiche 
to cover the bottom of his canoe. Last 
year the government wanted ouana- 
niche for stocking some lakes, and 
they asked me if I knew of a sure place 
to get them. 1 remembered what my 
brother had told me about this lake. 
There are maybe a hundred other 
lakes around here with ouananiche in 
them but T could spend three or four 
summers trying to find out just where 
to set the nets in those lakes. But this 
one I was sure of before I came. I 
knew the exact spot— a hundred feet 
oil the falls. We found the ouana- 


niche there, but for every one we 
netted we got 30 brook trout. You 
will see.” 

“What about the red trout, the 
marstoni?” 

“We will get them, too. They will 
be in the net.” 

I wanted my marstoni on the end 
of a line, not in any gill net. “But 
you’ve taken them with a fly rod,” 
I said. “Isn’t that right?” 

“Yes, in the fall when they are on 
top. Now they are down deep and 
won't come up until next month when 
the water is more cold. But don’t 
worry. I will get for you the marstoni.” 

This was startling news. Was it 
possible that Bourassa thought I liad 
come all the way from New York just 
to look at the fish? I leaned heavily 
against a tree. "You mean there’s no 
chance of taking one with a fly rod?” 

“No. They are too deep down for 
the fly.” 

“What about those five-pounders 
you caught?” 

“We got them in the net,” he re- 
plied cheerily. “You should see what 
we get sometimes in the net— a duck, 
a loon, one time a mink.” 

The next morning the biologists 
set their nets off the falls and, return- 
ing to the island, reported to us that 
they had netted about 60 brook trout 
and three ouananiche but not one 
marstoni. 

Trout galore 

“Maybe tomorrow we will get your 
marstoni,” said Bourassa. “But now 
if you want some good fishing I will 
take you to a place where there are 
so many trout they will eat your 
shoes if you stand in the water.” 

We paddled close to shore for a 
mile and beached the canoe at the 
head of the lake’s outlet, a narrow 
river that tumbled down through a 
gorge into the lake below. The biolo- 
gists were the first out of the canoe 
and were casting before I could put 
my rod together. I watched fascinated, 
hardly able to fix my rod, as I saw 
them take trout on almost every cast. 
Standing side by side on a large rock, 
they hauled in one fish after another, 
never jilaying them, rarely using the 
reel but pulling them in by hand. 
They had no net. They hoisted the 
fish in the air, their rods bending 
double, then shook the trout loose, 
or when that failed brought them to 
hand and unhooked them. They must 
coiiliti ued 



One swallow tells you Schweppes is worth more! 


F ollow Commander Whitehead’s example. Pour 
N'ourseli' a jigger of gin— or vodka— or rum. Mix 
it with Schweppes-the authentic tonic mixer, 
famous from Singapore to the Sudan. Now sivalloio. 

You will taste Schwei)pes inimitable flavor — it 
comes from imported English ingredients. Curiously 


refreshing. Mysteriously thirst-quenching! And 
you’ll discover Schweppervescence — famous little 
bubbles that last your whole drink through. 

Just one swallow tells you why Schweppes has to 
cost more than ordinary tonics. The happy fact is 
that it costs so little more ! 
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have taken and freed 20 trout before 
I could fix my rod and join them. 

I tried everything in the book- 
wet and dry flies, some with barbless 
hooks, streamers and bucktails. I cast 
in white water, in pools and under- 
neath falls. It made no difference. 
There wasalways a trout on, it seemed. 
I don’t think that at any time I made 
more than four consecutive casts 
without getting a strike. Once, using 
three wet flies, I landed a triple. The 
trout were all of the same size, around 
12 inches long and highly colored. 
They were beautiful and they fought 
with vigor, as only the northern wild 
trout does. The little river was lovely 
and the day was perfect. But in less 
than an hour I had had enough of 
that. When fishing is that easy it is 
fun for only a short time and then it 
begins to pall. No skill is needed, and it 
means nothing when you lose a trout, 
for you know that another one will 
be on in a moment. I hoped the big 
pool between the lakes would not be 
like this. 

More supplies 

Early the next morning the plane 
came in with the final load, bringing 
more nets and provisions, an out- 
board motor, cans of gasoline and a 
second canoe which was lashed to 
a pontoon. When everything was 
unloaded, the pilot checked off the 
list and as he was about to leave said 
that he’d be back in five or six days 
to take us out. 

With two canoes, we could now split 
up and go where we pleased. The biol- 
ogists were anxious to try the larger 
lakes around Travers for ouananiche 
and I wanted to see what was in the 
pool I had spotted from the plane 
window two days earlier. 

Against a stiff wind my wife and 
I crossed the mile-long lake and 
beached alongside the falls. We then 
carried the canoe around them up a 
steep but short path to some flat 
rocks on the edge of the pool. There 
was at once the realization that this 
place was a haven, sheltered and un- 
disturbed by the strong winds that 
were sweeping across Travers and the 
larger lake above. Here there was 
scarcely a ripple on the surface, and 
the balsams fringing the pool stood 
motionless. 

We drifted across the pool, idly 

continued 
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Come and get ’em! You’ll have the outdoor holiday of a lifetime 
in magnificent Manitoba, where Canadian fishing is at its challenging best! 
Manitoba’s superb fishing lodges make wonderful headquarters, too— 
they’re unexcelled for comfort, hospitality and good food. ("Fly-in” fishing a 
specialty.) For complete information about this fisherman’s paradise, 
just write to Wilf Organ, 638 Bureau of Travel and Publicity, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 
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oolsifle living, there’s nothing like it! 

You can skip the long trips on crowded roads 
. . . you have a luxurious vacation spot right in 
your own backyard. Poolside jjarties. refreshing 
dips, or just plain relaxing on the pool deck — it’s 
all part of a wonderful new way of living with your 
Swim Queen Fibercrete pool. 

No other pool is so satisfying to own. Maintenance 
is practically nil. The lustrous blue fiberglass walls 
keep their fresh new' appearance indefinitely. No 
cleaning, painting or repairing is necessary. Swim 
Queen’s new' single media filter keeps the water spar- 
kling clean without emptying and refilling. 


The Swim Queen pool is built like a fine automobile. 
The components are mass produced at the factory, 
then assembled on the site by fine craftsmen. Mass 
production economies plus careful workmanship 
combine to bring you a truly luxurious pool at a 
popular price. 

Complete pools from S239!). 

Engineered by the Midivest's largest swimming pool 
builders. 

Some exclusive dealerships still available. 



Qu 


Lyujeew. 


Swim Queen Pool Co. Dept. SI 6 
An affiliate of Pile Pool Co. 

300 Waukegan Road 
Glenview, Illinois 


Please send me your free brochure and the name of 
my nearest Swim Queen dealer. 


Name 

Address 
City and State. 


Check the shape which most appeals to you. 



rectangular □ 



"L" shape □ 


kidney □ 
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I’ERFEi'TIOS IS A FOOL covlinHi-d 

looking for a fishing spot, and were 
drawn to a small, treeless island that 
lay close to the far side and split the 
upper falls. Bordered on one side by 
rapids and on the other by the main 
part of the double falls, it faced the 
quieter waters of the center of the 
pool. There was room here for casting 
and for moving about, and all kinds 
of water to try— small and large 
pools, white water, the caldron at 
the foot of the falls and the deep 
water of the big pool itself. Never 
before had I seen such a variety of 
water in one place, all of it within 
reach of an ordinary cast from the 
island. Nor had I ever known such a 
secluded and enchanted spot, so re- 
mote and unspoiled. I knew before 
I put a line in that this was the place, 
truly a fisherman’s paradise. 

A tough fighter 

My line was not in long. On the 
fourth cast the water suddenly gey- 
sered up, and the ouananiche arched 
into the air a good five feet above the 
surface, his whole body shaking. Six 
times he did this, fighting furiously 
between leaps, until at last he tired 
and I drew him belly up into the net. 
He Was lightly hooked and no dam- 
age had been done to his jaw but he 
died almost immediately. He had lit- 
erally fought himself to death. We 
did not see too many of these su- 
perb fighters, perhaps one for every 
20 trout we took, but there was 
always the chance that the next 
cast might send one vaulting into 
the air. 

The trout were plentiful but they 
were no fools like those in the river. 
You had to Work for them here and 
it mattered how you placed the fly. 
A sloppy cast over a rise and the 
trout was gone and could not be 
lured back again. They Would not 
strike at just anything and complete- 
ly ignored some patterns, preferring 
the Parmachene Belle above all oth- 
ers. They fought as all wild trout do 
—with bulldog honesty, leaping only 
to hit the lure but never quitting for 
a moment. Unlike the river trout, 
they were not of uniform size. These 
trout ran from a half a pound to 
just over two pounds, as did the 
ouananiche. 

We fished mostly from the island, 
but now and then we would get in 

continued 



for A9 yean, a tradition of outstanding quality 

2325 Endicott St., Dept. 40, St. Paul 14, Minnesota 


SKI YOUR BEST 


with 


WATER 
SKIS 

Championship tournament skiers choose 
Northland skis for their sensational performance 
and maneuverability. 

Designed by champion Warren Witherell, 
Northland skis bring out your best. Selected 
Northern White Ash gives them the strength 
to last for years. Find out how much more fun 
skiing is on Northland Skis. 



No Matter What Shape You’re In . . . there’s a Norris Casual to 
fit you. There’s ’'Mr. Long” for the extra tall man and "King Size” for the 
man who is king size all over. Your choice of a wealth of 
patterns, prints, colors and fabrics to your individual taste. 

Norris Mfg. Company, the shirt tailors from Taylors, S. C. 
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1 00% COTTON 


Wash 'n Wear 
SLACKS 



Regulors, Slims, Huskies 

$3.98 ond $4.98 

Everywhere tn U.S.A. 


M I D W A L E 

BEDFORD 
CORD 


Continental 

or 

Ivy Style 


America’s finest stores 
for young men and 
boys sell TUFFIES, 
Scientifically tailored 
into the best wash 
slacks made. Expen- 
sive, heavy weight. 
Midwale Cord. All pop- 
ular shades, f'ast colors. 
Sanforized . . . little or 
no ironing required. 


l^UNFOmED p]^ 


in the 


TUFFIES, OKLAHOMA CITY 1, OKLA. 



MARKET TO BUY 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Its 900,000 reader-families 
are pacesetters who buy first . 
So more and more advertisers 
make it their first buy. 


the canoe and try the middle of the 
pool or land at an isolated rock and 
cast all around it. In this way we 
covered every bit of the pool, and 
there was no place that did not yield 
a trout. My wife and I each took 
about 10 an hour, which was just 
enough to keep us alert and in high 
gear but not so many that it dulled 
the sport. 

In the clays that followed we ex- 
plored Travers, and once went the 
length of the 10-mile-long upper lake 
with the biologists in their canoe. 
We tried many fishing holes in both 
lakes and they were all good but 
none could compare to the pool. We 
always went back to it, and during 
the last four days of our stay fished it 
from morning to dusk. By that time 
I had forgotten about the marstoni 
and why I had come to Travers. 

.Miserable marstoni 

The last afternoon, I was casting 
off the island when the biologists 
emerged from a clump of alders 
alongside the pool and motioned for 
me to come over to them. When I 
reached them, Bourassa excitedly 
held up a half-filled water bucket and 
pointed to a fish inside. "Your mar- 
stoni,” he shouted. "We just got it 
in the net.” So there it was at last— 
the fish I had come over a thousand 
miles to catch but didn’t catch. I 
held it in my hand, disappointed at 
its drab appearance. It was an ordi- 
nary-looking gray fish without any 
spots or distinguishing color. To hell 
with it. But then I felt that I ought 
to take off my hat and thank it, for, 
after all, it had led me to the most 
wonderful fishing spot I had ever 
known, or ever would know. 

We flew out the next day, and 
again I saw the tiny blue disk I had 
marked from the air a week before. 
I wondered how long it would be be- 
fore anyone would fish there again. 
The biologists had taken enough 
ouananiche for the hatchery and 
would not be back again. There were 
no fire rangers or lumbermen in that 
country and it was unlikely that any 
fisherman would chance upon the 
spot. It might be 20 years or more 
before the pool would see another 
artificial fly. However long, the place 
would remain unchanged, wild and 
unspoiled, just as it was now and al- 
ways had been. end 
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tessera corlom. Gentle, but fancy-free. A new concept in 


floor design, but classically simple. Opaque vinyl chips set at random in clear vinyl. Tessera Corlon 
expresses the whole natural beauty of vinyl. It has a rich patina, tantalizing depth. Enhances furnishings. 
Entrances people. See it at your flooring dealer's. Send for free sample of Tessera Vinyl Corlon. 
Write Armstrong, 6006 Weston Rd., Lancaster, Pa. In Canada, Dept. 60-S, Box 919, Montreal, P. Q. 

Tessera Corlon Is one of the famous {^)'mstrong VINYL FLOORS 

1860-1960 Beginning our second century of progress 



Why don’t you settle back and have a full-flavored smoke ? 



try 

Marlboro 

—the filter cigarette with 
the unfiltered taste 


If you think flavor went out when filters 
came in. you’ve got another smoke com- 
ing. Make it Marlboro. This one delivers 
the goods on flavor. Always has. That 
famous Marlboro Filter-Flavor recipe 
gives a man a lot of flavor to draw on — 
and mighty easy drawing it is. 

Sort of nice to know a cigarette so 
good can be so comfortable to smoke 
through Marlboro's exclusive Selectrale 
filter. Make yourself comfortable — 
have a Marlboro. 


You get a lot to like with a Marlboro 


